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He Fought ‘Three Days and Nights 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Raymond G. Davis, USMC 
Medal of Honor 


Coto, BATTLE-WEARY, fighting for every mile 
of wintry road, the Marines were re-deploying to- 
ward Hungnam. A rifle company was guarding a 
mountain pass vital to the withdrawal of two regi- 
ments. The company became surrounded. If help 
didn’t come, 6,000 men were lost. 


Into this situation, Lieutenant Colonel Davis 
boldly led his Marine battalion. Over eight miles 
of heavily defended icy trail they attacked, and 
across three ridges deep in snow. 


They fought three days and nights, often hand- 
to-hand. 


But finally Colonel Davis reached and freed the 
company. He opened the pass and held it till the 
two regiments got by. Then, fighting through the 
last of the enemy and carrying his wounded with 
him, he led his own gallant battalion into safety. 


“Korea and World War II have taught me,” says 
Colonel Davis, “that courage is common to all 
armies; it’s the better equipped side that has the 
edge. You're giving our men that edge every time 
you invest in a United States Defense Bond. For 
Bonds, which are personal savings for you, are also 
muscle for America’s economy. Helping produce 
more and better combat equipment to protect the 
brave men who are protecting us all.” 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperity save with 


U. S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning— 
at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
in Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan at work. Remember, 8 million fellow Americans find 
it a wonderfully easy way to save. Or ask your banker about 
the convenient Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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Poetry Corner About Corn 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The Grackle Springtime lowa has lots of corn, 
NONA KEEN DUFFY VERA WHITTEMORE Miles and miles of gan, 
It’s really very interesting 
A Grackle acts so important! Wind over the meadows lo see just how it grows! 
| don’t Know exactly why, And buds upon the trees, 
> The fields are filled with rows of 
Sut he acts as if the garden were his, Songbirds in the air 
corn, 
\s he goes strutting by. And a soft spring breeze. As far as you can see, 
Pretty pussy willows And all the many, many rows 


For one thing, he is bigger . 
ne faites 55 Growing by a brook, \re even as can be. 
Than Starlings or a Robin 


Let us stop a minute 


He walks upon the grassy lawn, | don’t know-how they plant so 


And have a longer look. much... 


His blue-green head a-bobbin’. 


It must be quite a job, 


The shoe-horn tail is purple, Children playing marbles But I’m so glad they do it, ‘cause 


rr . . » » - - ! 
That he swishes from side to side; Happy all day long, I like corn-on-the-cob! 
His eyes, like glassy buttons Lambs out in the fields 


Smile 
DOROTHIA PHILLIPS 


Are yellow, round and wide. And a loud crow song. 


Baby calves a moo-ing, 
He catches loads of insects 


; : ; Pigs are squealing, too If | wake up and start to cry, 
On which he daily dines; cow BG Then all the day is sad, 
He follows close behind the plow, Nothing like the springtime But if I wake up with a smile, 
And eats the grubs he finds! = For me and for you. Then every one is glad. 


SPRAY -- PROTECT -- ENHANCE 
SCHOOLROOM ITEMS . . . with PLASTI-LAC 


PLASTI-LAC SPRAY — the crystal- 
clear, flexible, water-proof, plastic 
spray —is the perfect handicraft 
accessory in the classroom. Spray 
on automatically, as_ illustrated. 
Brightens, preserves, strengthens 
children’s working models. Keeps 
art work from smudging. Protects 
book bindings from dirt, water and 
wear. Economical too—goes a long 
way. Order yours NOW! Only 
$1.95 each. (Less in quantity.) 


PRESERVE 
DRAWINGS, CHARTS 


BRIGHTEN, STRENGTHEN, 
PROTECT PAPER MODELS 


WATERPROOF BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
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(] Please send........ cans of PLASTI-LAC SPRAY and bill. 
[] Please sénd complete information and price list 
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Teaching Singing to the Five 
Year Old — By Geraldine M. Ryan 


— A little child just naturally loves Cc oO N TE NTS 
to sing —- and he will sing if given | ARTICLES 


the opportunity and a little encour- | ¢;NGER PAINTING, Jessie Todd 
agement. ART IS FUN, Emmabelle S. Boyles 
Miss Ryan presents a very inter- | FAMILIAR SCENES, Gretchen Grimm 
esting and instructive procedure to DESIGN FOR DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD TASTE, Anna Dunser 


follow in teaching the young child | SABE USTED QUE?, Ethel R. Taylor 
MARCH IN THE KINDERGARTEN, Ethel R. Taylor 
oO sing. 


That Necessary Review — By | SEAT WORK, UNITS, ACTIVITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Carolyn Towle — Miss Towle gives | HOW TO BECOME AN EASTER BUNNY, Marguerite Gode 
a concise and informative article’ KAMILY-UNTT, Vel-jean-C. "Wilson 
; LESSONS IN .PRIMARY SCIENCE, Alice Hanthorn 
on the approach and procedure ofa OUR FREEDOMS, Florence Piper Tuttle 
spring review of the pupil’s work as | PROBLEM SOLVING ACTIVITIES, Florence Piper Tuttle 
he enters into the last few months of | MARCH TABLE WORK, Anne Wyatt . 
ie tale tee PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING, Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Cutting Clay — By Carolyn W. | PLAYS 
Heyman — An innovation intro- | THAT SHOOTING CLUB, Carolyn Towle 
duced in working with clay as an | HISTORY IS FUN, Elisabeth Woodside 


art medium which gives it a new and POSTERS, ART WORK AND PUZZLES 


added interest. A SAND-BOX SET-UP — MEXICAN POTTERS, Violet Moore Higgins ... 
Painting on Plaster — By | EGG-ZACTLY HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN EASTER CARDS, 


Jessie Todd — Describing and pic- | an EASTER CARD, Vee Miller 


turing a large mural done by the | CALENDAR, Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
children on a plastered wall — with | JOINTED FROG, Bess Bruce Cleaveland Page 37 
a charming result. HEALTH POSTER, Helen Strimple Page 38 
AN EASTER DESIGN, Flora V. Shoemaker 

Trees — By Gretchen Grimm — F POSTER, Flora V. Shoemaker ....... 
An article based on one of the most | JUNIOR BEAR LEARNS THE HARD WAY, I. Dyer Kuenstler 
popular art studies — showing: how PACIFIC STATE PUZZLE, Agnes Choate Wonson 

THE OSTRICH FARM, Puzzle, I. Dyer Kuenstler 

the young child sees and draws and 


paints the trees he sees about him. | STORIES 


DESSERT AT MR. PIG’S HOUSE, Miriam Clark Potter 

= WHY HOOTY OWL SLEEPS IN THE DAYTIME, Lucille Chiddix ........... Page 46 
quakes — By Anna Dunser — A | TOMMY’S BROTHER LEARNS SOME SONGS, Yvonne Altmann 

study of Japan correlated with the | SNOOPY HUNTS FOR EASTER, Elsie Eva Cummings 

art lesson, showing some of the | 4 SURPRISE, Rebus, Helen Strimple 


interesting crayon and paintings NATURE STORIES 


done by children. ‘] SIX IN THE FAMILY, Leonora Sill Ashton 
New Posters, Puzzles and Seat’ | LIZARDS AND SALAMANDERS, | 
Work. 


A new episode in the life of THE CLEARING GROUND 


Miriam Clark Potter’s Mrs. Goose | Conducted by Florence Piper Tuttle > 
and her friends. ees BOOKS IN REVIEW Florence Piper Tuttle 


Cherry Blossom and Earth- 


. Dyer Kuenstler 


by | July ond August, COPYRIGHT, 1954, BY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question 1: I have several 
children who are always 
ahead of the others in read- 
ing. If I expect them to wait 
for the slower readers, they 
become listless and unin- 
terested. What can I do to 
keep them interested? 

Answer: Would suggest that you 
keep the accelerated children in a 
group by themselves where not 
only their specific reading skills, 
habits, and abilities will be devel- 
oped, but their curriculum will be 
widened as well. The children: of 
this group are capable of better, 
wider, more difficult, more varied 
reading and of more independent 
work. They need thoughtful stim- 
ulation. They can manage difficult 
material accompanied by carefully 
worked out assignments, like: 

1. A story supplemented by 
thought questions. 

2. Directions calling for very ac- 
curate details. 

3. Comprehensive tests of all sorts 
— completion, false-true, multiple- 
choice, ete. 

These children should be ex- 
pected to read under time pressure, 
to find definite concrete facts or 
answers to questions. They should 
be able to prepare selections to read 
orally to the rest of the group. In 
their library reading circles, they 
should be expected to read and to 
report on more books than the other 
children. They could be kept in- 
terested too, perhaps, by taking 
charge of the class notices, or the 
Bulletin board or by being a leader 
of a small group or by becoming 
president of the Story, Book, or 
Current Events Club, where they 
not only help the children in the 
selection of their material but in the 
preparing of it to be read to the 
group. Perhaps, these children could 
also find information to answer the 
more difficult problems in Social 
Studies. Or they could catalogue 
the various books in their reading 
shelves under various interests — 
Animal Stories — Adventure 
Stories — Hallowe’en Stories — 
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Dog Stories — Fairy Stories, etc., 
and to make a card index for the 
same. 


Question 2: Some of my chil- 
dren make frequent requests 
for words during the silent 
study period. What is the 
cause of this and how can it 
be remedied? 

Answer: The cause is usually that 
the child has had insufficient train- 
ing in finding phonetic elements in 
words or that he has not accumu- 
lated a sufficiently large -stock of 
sight ‘words. Possibly, too,” he has 
always depended upon parent or 
teacher to tell him the word. Habits 
of self help should be worked out 
with such children. When the child 
comes to the teacher for a word, the 
teacher should see if the child can get 
the word for himself either by read- 
ing through the sentence and get- 
ting the word from the context, or 
by seeing familiar phonetic ele- 
ments in the word. The teacher 
should always be ready to help the 
child to THINK the sounds and 
to SAY the word. Independent seat- 
work should be given these chil- 
dren — finding all words that begin 
or end alike, words that contain 
certain phonetic elements, small 
words in large words, words that 
complete a sentence, putting lines 
under words that have “‘at’’ in them 
matching like beginnings and end- 
ings, underlining the right word, 
putting circles about the “b” words, 

“co” words on a page, 


@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines—with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks-in 8 colors— jim 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


—including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations ¢ 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. © Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


counting the “‘c 
supplying missing. words in sen- 
tence®, ete. 


Qasation 3: Several of my 
first grade children seem to 
guess at the words. I do not 
want to have them lose in- 
terest and yet I feel that 
guessing is a bad habit. 
Answer: Indeed, we should always 
be glad that a child makes an at- 
tempt to learn. If we should an- 
alyze our own learning process, 
we no doubt should find that a 
great deal of our knowledge has 
(Turn to Page 63) 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib, 


FREE! 


School Bulletin 
illustrates 

scores of ways 
teachers are 
using the 
Flo-master in 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. AC-6 


153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Richard loves to finger paint. 


Finger Painting 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Imagination — In finger paint- 
ing imagination has full swing. 
Imagination goes on after a finger 
paint is finished. Sometimes by 
accident one has elephants in a 
jungle or a lake or a mountain. 
Fun — Finger painting is fun, the 
kind of fun we all had making mud 
pies. To dig one’s fingers in smooth 
movable stuff is real pleasure. 

An Emotional Outlet — When 
one is keyed up, he can swing his 
forearm or hand around in the 
finger paint and work off tension. 
Often the most dynamic finger 
paintings, full of rhythm, are pro- 
duced at such a time. 

Often the colors used and mixed 
on the paper are an emotional outlet. 
Textures — Using one’s fingers, 
elbows, sticks and paper towelling 
to get textures is an aesthetic ex- 
perience. 

All of these things and more 
are made possible by using finger 
paint. Finger paint can do-what no 
other medium can. It has a quality 
all of its own. Illustrations tell more 
than words. 


There are many subtle gradations 
of dark and light. Children discover 
as they work. They realize, ““When 


I did it this way, I got this effect.” 
Sometimes a child says, “How did 
I ever do that. Well, Vll try again. 
I wish | remembered how I did that. 
I like the looks of it.” 

One child says to another, ““That’s 
wonderful. How did you do it?” 

Many dissatisfied 
with results if they see what they 
call waste of 


teachers feel 
material. By waste 
of material they mean results that 
look like nothing to them. It isn't 
a waste of material if children have 
(1) fun; (2) an emotional outlet; 
(3) a use for imagination and (4) an 
aesthetic response. 

When children work, the teacher 
has to accept a lack of progress on 
the part of some to give opportunity 
to the more progressive. The results 
are subtle and 
essential. 


experimenting is 


If the teacher becomes too defi- 
nite or too demanding in any way 
the value of the medium is lessened. 
This remark has been heard many 
times recent adult 
trained artists. 


years by 


an artistic medium finger 
paint is an adult material. As an 
emotional outlet it belongs in a 
child’s life.” 

If asked to explain further, they 


Adding their names with their fingers. 
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will say that often an adult sees 
subtle beauty in the child’s finger 
painting result, when the child 
doesn’t see it. He likes a result the 
teacher sees nothing in. 

We can judge the value of a 
medium by watching children work. 

Many educators say, “It belongs 
in kindergarten and in grades one 
and two. It doesn’t belong in mid- 
die and upper grades.” 

The writer would answer this 
remark in this way. So much de- 
pends upon the teacher. In grades 
three, four, five and six any medium 
is valuable which gives a child an 
opportunity to make progress. Some- 
times a child doesn’t make prog- 
ress unless a teacher helps that 
progress come to pass. This is true 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
The child who can’t read in grades 
three, four, five and six is less 
happy about it than he was in 
grade two. The child who makes no 
progress in an art medium in these 
grades is not happy about that. 

It has been said that finger paint- 
ing is subtle and indefinite. ““How 
then can a teacher lead children to 
make progress with the medium)?” 

In our work we have made prog- 
ress in these ways. (1) Children 
used to be content to repeat the 
same thing they had repeated in 
kindergarten and grades one and 
two. We talked seriously about it 
and encouraged every child to try 
something different. praised 
every noticeable spark of original- 
ity in procedure. We put up ex- 
hibits. When John invented some- 
thing, we had all children notice 
what he was doing. A few minutes 
later we all directed our attention 
to what Mary had originated. All 
of this effort brought results. We no 
longer had the lines drawn from 
corner to corner in a diagonal way 
to form a “criss-cross.’’ Until we 
made the effort some children made 
many such criss-crosses. 

(2) We talked about this. If one 
wants to draw a house and a tree, 
its cheaper to use drawing paper 
and crayons or a pencil and not use 
the finger paint and finger paint 
paper just to draw a few lines in it. 
We talked of all the interesting ways 
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Gene has fun making little whirling lines 


Ralph made a fine design of red and purple 
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one can use the finger paint medium. 
Children now feel the challenge of 
this fascinating medium. 

(3) Some children had been taught 
to put newspapers on the desk and 
place the wet finger paint paper on 
top of the other paper when work- 


ing. We instructed the children in 
the better way. Place the wet 
finger paint paper directly on the 
desk. It does not mar the desk but 
washes off easily. The wet paper 
grips the desk, stays flat and gives 
one the opportunity to use motion 
in whirling. 

(4) Many children used finger 
paint as thick as mud. When the 
finger paintings dried they cracked. 
They did this repeatedly. One thing 
that helped cure them was this. 
We said that we couldn’t house the 
wet finger paintings more than 
three hours. We piled up all finger 
paints after three hours. The thick 
ones stuck to each other. We piled 
up the dry ones and put weights on 
top. Lhey looked lovely when flat- 
tened out by the weights put over 
them. The children then realized 
how the correct procedure of not 
using the finger paint too thick was 
a, much better way. 

(5) Often children work over 
finger paintings too much. The 
papers stick to the desk and when 
removed from the desk they tear. 
The children learned to work over a 


Planning Our Garden 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We're going to make a garden, 
And we're looking forward to it. 
Our Daddy’s going to teach us, 
So we'll know just how to do it. 


We'll get a garden catalog, 

And all the needed tools, 

And we'll both do our share of work 
In following the rules. 


finger painting several times but 
not for a half hour. 


Finger Painting should be changed, 
for one didn’t use it to best advan- 
tage if one used only fingers. One 
could do more using a wrist, a fore- 
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(6) We said often that the name t seems safe to say that the child EK 
who uses finger paints occasionally self 
has richer art experiences than the leve 
child who has never had finger paint The 
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We want to have some flowers, 
As bright as they can be, 

And many different vegetables, 
(THAT idea came from ME!) 


We have a lot of work to do, 

And work that seems quite hard, 
But when our color garden blooms, 
We'll have a pretty yard! 
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Art Is Fun 


EMMABELLE S. BOYLES 


Our FIRST heavy snowfall 
came in February. The large, fluffy, 
beautifully shaped flakes began to 
fall, as the children were coming to 
school. Of course they were fas- 
cinated and excitement ran high. 

“Oh! goodie, goodie, now I can 
use my new sled.” 

“Just wait until noon and we can 
have a snowball battle.” 

“This afternoon I shall wear my 
new high topped snow boots.” 

“Oh! please, may I watch out the 
window just one more minute.” 

“Look! Look! that car can’t get 
up the slippery hill.” 

“T hope my daddy will not get his 
car stuck in a snowdrift.”’ 

How could one settle down to 
routine work with the magic of a 
snowfall changing the outside world 
into a snowy fairyland? This was 
a real experience worthy of thought- 
ful consideration and _ treatment. 
Why not capitalize upon it and turn 
the classroom into a creative art 
center? We did just that. 

Each child began to express him- 
self in art according to his emotional 
level and inspirational creativeness. 
The children were serious and never 
did third graders’ work with greater 
enthusiasm. Sudden flashes of in- 
sight came to a few children, others 
needed guidance, but everyone joy- 
ously worked. 

Materials were obviously neces- 


While Mike puts the finishing touches on Mr. Snow- 
man, we await our turn to use the easel. 
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sary and during the first thirty 
minutes the children were express- 
ing themselves through the medium 
of paint, cut-outs, chalk, construc- 
tion, crayons and mounts. By the 
end of an hour we had an army of 
snowmen, a dozen snowballs for 
each man, a forest of cut-out trees, 
fifteen sleds, a million snowflakes of 
various shapes and sizes, numerous 
snow-roofed buildings and several 
winter scenes. Many of the scenes 
were presented to me, touchingly 
autographed and personal greetings, 
such as the one from Sue, ““To my 
dear teacher, bekuz she left us have 
fun.” 

We really had fun all the time 
and the art — well, we had that too. 
Each child proved himself to be an 
artist in his own right. 

That night I left the building with 
all the’ art creations safely tucked 
away in my folio. One can learn 
much from a close look at the work 
of beginners in art. Different phases 
of growth are reflected there. 

Little Jane had worked faithfully 
that day and found real joy in her 
scribbled but aimless design. Her 
coordination had given enjoyment, 
even though my limitation made 
me unable to find the picture. 

Tony’s production showed in- 
tellectual growth. It was filled with 
detail. He had a keen awareness of 
himself and his environment. 


Snowflakes, each a different design, formed an in- 
teresting border above our blackboard, and snow- 
men stood as sentinels to guard our mural. 


Andrew’s masterpiece gave one 
the feeling of easy expression that 
comes with emotional growth. His 
flexibility showed the self-confidence 
that develops from really feeling the 
picture one attempts to create. 

Gloria’s contribution expressed a 
real physical experience. Physical 
Growth was evidenced in the action 
lines that filled the picture. 

The next morning the children 
desired to repeat the previous day’s 
satisfying experience, but instead we 
had an informal conversational art 
class. We decided to develop a class 
mural large enough to reach across 
two sides of our room. Next, we 
worked out a few rules to guide us in 
our work. 

1. The design must be approved 
by the group. 

2. As soon as regular class work 
is completed, the children will be 
free to go to the board and add their 
part of the mural. 

3. As the picture develops and 
new ideas present themselves, the 
mural may be changed, if the class 
votes to do so. 

I was delighted with the decision 
that they would try to reproduce the 
winter scene we could see from our 
school room window. Work began 
at once. In ten days we turned our 
spare time into an artistic and sea- 
sonal creation that gave us great 
personal satisfaction and proud joy. 
The church across the street, the 
tall maple tree, the crooked path 
to a nearby house, children at play 
on the hill beyond were all depicted 

(Turn to Page 64) 


Familiar Scenes 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Att, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


W aart DO children draw when 
they are told they may draw any- 
thing they wish? I refer particularly 
now to scenes. The younger the 
child and the more sheltered, I 
suppose, usually draws those things 
which are associated most closely 
with his home. His home and his 
property, lawn, shrubs, trees, toys, 
etc., are first in his mind and first 
to be drawn. His emotions, his 
background and his desires control 
his choice of scene. 

He treasures security, so draws 
those things which symbolize se- 
curity. His mother and all the things 
associated with her seem most 
normally to come first. Then other 
members of the family plus a much- 
loved nurse or cook come into the 
scene. The background scene is 
always a familiar one (to him). It is 
the entrance to his house, his 
garden or lawn, his living room, 
kitchen or bedroom, — and sur- 
prisingly sometimes, both at once 
(or in the same scene). These pic- 
tures have aptly been called x ray 
pictures. 

As the child draws what is emo- 
tionally important to him; he might 
very well show both the inside and 
the outside of his house on the same 
paper — in the same picture. This 
is a perfectly normal response. Some 


part of the outside of the house 
recalls to his mind a part of the 
inside, so he puts it into his picture. 
Or, in order to tell his story com- 
pletely, he must show both interior 
and exterior. So, we have an x ray 
picture. 

Don’t be alarmed if you find such 
things happening in little children’s 
drawings. It is “the nature of the 
animal.” 

Most appropriately, I believe, the 
little child does draw familiar scenes. 


Although his interpretations of 
things seen are not like our inter- 
pretations, they are suited to his 
level of understanding. And these 
interpretations are of scenes we 
know. It is the most normal thing 
and the most sensible. Our little 
child is smart. He draws what he 
knows. 

Later, however, when a child 
grows more conscious of his work, 
scenes from far off come into view. 
His experience and knowledge in- 
creases so of course his drawing sub- 
ject matter does likewise. Many 
drawings become almost the “‘post 
card” sort. This, for one thing, 
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shows imposition of improper adult 
versions on to the beautiful tranquil 
drawings of children. 

Naturally, when the child begins 
to read, he starts to see mental 
pictures of palm trees, deserts, 
oceans — although he has really 
never actually seen these things. 
And he learns to understand adult 
descriptions of these things. 

With advanced schooling, reading 
and listening to stories, along with 
visits to the movies and in many 
cases actual travel to distant places, 
our little child becomes more like us 
in our adult versions of scenes and 
their presentation. 

Security has been established and 
he no longer feels this vital need of 
representing and clinging to home 
and the other sources of security in 
his drawings. He is brave enough to 


Through 
Tripping gay 
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branch out. His background subject 


Look and see who’s coming 
the 


Dancing with the 


With a blossom bonnet 
On ‘her pretty hair, 

She is throwing petals 

Here and _ everywhere! 


matter field has broadened consid- 
erably. 

Now, instead of scenes of home, 
he begins to see, ““The space ship 
of the future” “Cowboy Bill 
Rides Again” — “Storm Tossed 
Sea’? — “Camel studded Deserts” 
— no longer — “Our Home,” “Our 
Farm,” “The Hills of Home!” But 
— oceans, deserts, mountains — 
India, Africa, and far away. Instead 
of mother and family, we see Indi- 
ans, Sailors, Cowboys and imagin- 
ary men‘ of Mars. 

But “‘as a boy thinketh — so he 
draws.” 

Just what we should do about 
these developments, how much we 
should be guided by our understand- 


ing of children’s background and 


Spring Time 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


budding _ trees, 
and laughing, 
breeze! 


She has laid a carpet 
On the barren hills, 


It is green and flowered 
With golden daffodils! 


Who’s this carefree maiden 
That we greet today? 
It’s the lovely spring time! 
Her first name is May! 


experience and how much we should, 
in turn, guide, is a question. 

I have always been firmly con- 
vinced that we draw best that which 
we know. Ask me to draw a lion 
and I must do research. I do not see 
lions often. But ask me to draw my 
little cocker spaniel and it is a snap. 
I see her every day — can carefully 
observe her, touch her, watch her. 
This is easy and natural. 

I observed a high school class last 
year studying water color. They took 
as their topic of study, “My Home 
Town.” The results were magnifi- 
cent! Asked of the same group to do 
foreign scenes and the level of per- 
fection dropped considerably. 

Through various experiences like 
this, we are able to see noticeably 
that children of most any age draw 
best those things with which they 
are most familiar. This will guide us 
not only in our listing of titles for 
them to draw and paint but also in 
our understanding and evaluation 

of their work. For we see this thing 
leads us again into the field of un- 
derstanding of individual differences. 
Because the child will draw what is 


emotionally significant to him, what 
he intellectually understands, and 
what his experience has taught him, 
we must therefore know these things 
about him in order to guide him, 
direct him and to evaluate his work. 
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Design for 
Development of Good Taste 


ANNA DUNSER, 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Mo. 


“Draw A white house and 
some trees,” says the teacher. She 
knows this assignment serves as a 
test. It will show if the pupil con- 
sidered the house more important 
than the trees. If he has felt that it 
is the most interesting part of the 
picture he will place it near the 
middle of the rectangle, not down 
in one corner, perhaps showing part 
of the house. 

The fact that the teacher has 
given a subject for the picture 
does not mean that the picture will 
not be creative art. The child must 
still use his thinking power and 
make decisions. He is creating 
within the assignment just as we are 
all free only within the law. 

Training in good taste begins 
with the first lesson in art. The 
product should always be appraised. 
This very important part of the 
work cannot be too much empha- 
sized. Every child has a right to see 
his work among others and at a 
distance. An educator who has 
never engaged in any creative work 
himself may not feel the necessity 
of this appraisal as much as the 
producing artist does. 

Every teacher should have the 
opportunity of working for a while 
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in a workshop where she can manip- 
ulate materials, to get the feel that 
children have when they create, and 
to criticise work. 

The number of exhibits, displays, 
and shows of every kind of art 


product that are being held con- 
stantly show how important the 
artists consider this part of the 
work. The artist hurries to get his 
work in the Show, then hurries to 
the gallery as soon as it is open to 
see his work by the side of others’ 
paintings. It is not entirely an 
egotistic action, but a desire to see 
his work in a new situation that he 
may see it objectively. He can then 
criticize it as though it’ had been 
made by some other person. 

When working at home or in a 
studio, the artist makes.every effort 
to see his work from a new angle. 
He may use a mirror, or a reducing 
glass, or he may place it upon the 
easel upside down. He may stand 
it at the greatest possible distance 
from himself — any thing to see it as 
if he had never seen it before. But 
he knows that the best way of all 
is to see it in an exhibit among 
other pieces of art work. 

It is then very important that 
the teacher, by some means, puts the 
children’s pictures on the wall — 
particularly the work of the less 
successful children. If a child has 
become discouraged and has fin- 
ished a piece of work carelessly or 
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if he has puttered along and failed 
to finish it, if he has tried hard but 
is still discontented with his work, 
those pieces should be on the wall. 
No one is going to be too much em- 
barrassed if it is the daily custom to 
put up all work. 

Nothing need be said about the 
messy, the unfinished, or the awry 
drawing. They speak for themselves 
better than any words could do. 

The teacher adroitly leads chil- 
dren to comment on the best work. 
She leads them -by her own com- 
ments to notice something good in 
each picture. Is the page well filled? 
Is it a picture that could be named 
and is the named object or objects 
really outstanding? Are all parts 
interesting? Is there variety in color, 
shapes, lines? How well does one 
part fit up against some other part? 
Do we like it? Is it a pleasure to 
look at? 

The answers to these questions 
builds up appreciation. But the 
remarks must be suited to the age 
level. In one group one child may be 
developing appreciation of art prin- 
ciples at a great speed but another 
child in the same group may not 
understand any of the remarks, 
but he may be enjoying the pic- 
tures, nevertheless. 

It is not necessary to have a dis- 
cussion of every group of pictures, 
but they should be put up on display 
and the children have time to look 
at them. Some teachers put the pic- 
tures up while the pupils are out at 
play. When they come back into 
the room, they like to sit and look 
around. They find their own work, 
glance at the others, and look back 
at their own again. There should be 
time for enjoyment of all creative 
work. The terms, “‘drawings’ and 
“paintings” are used here to rep- 
resent any art work. 

When children have had art 
lessons as here described through 
three, four, or five years, do they 
really have better taste than they 
would have? 

A teacher may try this experi- 
ment. Give a child five pictures, 
cither mounted or unmounted, either 
prints or pupils’ work, and ask 
im to place them on the bulletin 


otherwise 
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board (one not too large for the pic- 
tures, or a section of 
board marked off.) 

When the pupil has finished the 
work, the teacher should ask herself 
these questions: 


the larger 


Did he center the pictures well? 

Do they seem crowded to one side 
or the other, or toward the bottom 
or top? 

Are they straight? In any par- 
ticular order? 
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Is there a wider margin around 
the outside of the group than there 
is between any two pictures? 

Do the pictures seem to belong 
together as a unit? 

Did the look of the individual 
pictures influence him? That is, did 
he balance them as to light and 
dark? As to color? 

How does he solve the problem 
of the odd number of pictures? 

Were the smaller pictures used as 
a unit within the larger unit? 

The teacher and the children can 
talk about the arrangement and 
its general effect, but if the teacher 
wishes to test a number of children 
for good taste, she will postpone the 
discussion until she is through test- 
ing. 

Later she can try the same test 
and give the additional admonition, 
‘See how well you can arrange 
them.”’ If this reminder is neces- 
sary, the child has not made good 
taste his second nature. He knows 
how, perhaps, to arrange things 
well, but it hasn’t yet become a 
habit. 

Arranging snapshots on a page of 
an album, or any pictures in a scrap 
book is the same type of test. It 
would be rather inconvenient to 
have children move furniture about 
in a room to test good taste, or to 
arrange trees and shrubs in a yard, 
or to select a wardrobe for them- 
selves, but these would be tests of 
good taste. In place of actually 
handling these large objects the 
children can arrange small replicas 
or pictures of,these things. 

One teacher covered a large card- 
board with a piece of flannelette of a 
pastel color. She cut out shapes of 
furniture and a window of paper and 
pasted small piece of the 
flannelette on the back of each piece. 
She asked Jim to place the furniture 
and window on the wall (the 


flannelette wall). The children dis- 
cussed his arrangement, then other 
children tried out their ideas. Since 
the pieces could be removed and put 
back so easily, -the children had 
much practice in good taste. 

Another teacher had her pupils cut 
out rectangles of newspaper and 
arrange them on a large sheet of 
paper to plan posters. The paper 
shapes could be moved about until 
the group of shapes looked at- 
tractive. Then with light pencil 
marks the children removed the 
newspaper pieces, and made their 
own pictures and lettering fit into 
the shapes outlined. 

For the smaller pupils a teacher 
had them fold a paper several times, 
fanlike, then cut a paper doll 
through all of the thicknesses, leav- 
ing them joined at the hands. When 
this row of paper dolls was stretched 
out, the children dressed them in 
different costumes, for play, for 
parties, for school, for summer and 
for winter. 

Flower arrangement can be stud- 
ied too, without having the real 
flowers. The children learn the prin- 
ciple of radiation. They start with 


a point near the bottom of the paper 
and have radiating lines going up- 
ward. These lines may be straight, 
curved, in one or two directions. 
These lines are made lightly for the 
flowers and leaves are to be drawn 
or painted along these lines, keeping 
the heavier, darker flowers near the 
point of radiation. 

It must be emphasized here and 
strongly that all art problems are 
development of good taste, although 
they may be in connection with his- 
tory, or fairy tales, or imaginary 
stories. No piece of work is ART 
unless it is well DESIGNED. 

The lessons in this chapter should 
prove that there is little difference 
between those given particularly 
for good taste, and those given at 
any time. 

These sections of the book should 
give the teacher the impression that 
all of the art work done in connec- 
tion with any subject matter works 
toward the real objectives of present- 
day art education. We are at all 
times working to have the children 
express themselves in the best or- 
ganized way that is possible for 
them. 


Pet Playmate c. coutep 


If I could have just any pet, 

I’d like a frog, or calf, 

Or maybe it would be more fun 
To have a pet giraffe: 


But, he’d be tall, and I’d be small, 
I’m not sure how we'd play, 

So I'll just keep my puppy dog, 
The best pet, anyway! 
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How To Become an Easter Bunny 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Little Bunny wants to know 
What makes Easter Bunnies grow, 
So he’s going to take a look 


In his information book. 


Page one says — If you are wise, 


You will practice exercise. 


Running — jumping — every day 
Is the proper sort of play. 

er 

ip- 

at, 3. 


ns. Eating right foods — says page two, 
whe 
wn 
ing 


the Is an important part of it. 


Is what Bunnies need to do, 


Keeping well and keeping fit 


und 4. 
are 
agh 
a We all know that in between 


Page three —- urges keeping clean. 


ary Meals — our teeth need brushing 
RT white, 

oe If smiling faces are kept bright. 
yuld 
once 
arly 
| oe On page four — what do we spy? 

Little Bunny standing by 

ould 
that 
nec- 
orks 
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t all 
or- 
» for oe Relaxation is expected, 


With a tooth brush and some paste 


To clean his teeth of film and waste. 


Eight good hours of sleep or more 


Is the order on page four. 


And should never be neglected. 


7. 

Now dear little Bunny’s learned 
All great honors must be earned, 
And by a daily good health habit, 


(How many of you are as wise as 
little Bunny Rabbit in following 


One becomes an Easter Rabbit. Good Health rules each day?) 
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Children engaged in various forms of activity — Houses are being constructed from blocks, pictures are being painted 
and clay people are being made to put into houses which are under construction. (Note dress of boy to left of easel — 


still in father’s old trousers and wearing painted mustache. 


table to right, wooden policeman. 


Family Unit 


VAL JEAN C. WILSON 


AIM: 

1. The purpose in the study of a 
family unit is to put the children 
in a receptive mood by discussing 
a subject about which they have 
a great store of information. 
To enlarge the children’s knowl- 
edge and to teach them to be 
better members of their own 


family groups. 
To cement the love of home and 
family to their love of school 


and friends there. (A deeper 

understanding of the relation- 

ship of home and school brings 

your children closer to you.) 
4. To cooperate, nol.compete, is the 

foundation of good living, both 

at home and at school. 
Introduction:— 

Phillip goes to kindergarten his 
first day. Even though he had vis- 
ited kindergarten with Judy last 
year, he is quite skeptical of the 
whole set up. He slides in and sits 
quietly in a little chair, then watches 
with bulging eyes the little girl who 
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kicks and screams as her mother 
drags her across the threshold. 

What goes on in Phillip’s mind 
as he watches? 

“IT wonder why the little girl is 
crying?” he thinks. “How’s come 
her mama came and mine didn’t?” 
“I guess she’s afraid of the teacher.” 
“I’m afraid, too.”’ Then Phillip 


wants to burst out into tears too. 


In order to avoid these situations, 
I find it best to have the mothers 
come to school alone the first day. 
She registers. her child and gives me 
as much information 
about her child. 

After registration, I ask the moth- 
ers to remain in a group while I 
give them a few facts concerning 
kindergarten. It is in this meeting 
that I state politely but forcefully 
that no mothers will be admitted 
to kindergarten until after Jan- 
uary 1. I explain that there will be 
older students at the outside door 
to greet the kindergarten youngsters 
and bring them to my door. Then 


as she can 


In background may be seen wooden bear family and on 


I ask that the children be brought 
to the front door, placed imside, and 
left, no matter how much they may 
wish otherwise. This requires a lot 
of tact, but pays off big dividends 
when accomplished. 

I explain these other require- 
ments carefully:— 

1. Time of arrival. 

2. Time of dismissal. 

3. Police protection to be ex- 
pected. 

4. How and when to reach me by 
telephone. 

5. Payment for milk. 

6. The lunch period. 

7. The rest period. 

8. Cooperation between home and 
school. 

I then set aside a definite time 
when parents may come and see me 
alone by appointment. Then above 
all, I ask for their trust and faith 
in me and dismiss them. I find that 
ninety-eight per cent of the parents 
will give me full cooperation alter 
understanding what my problems 
are. 

The next day Phillip comes alone. 
He wonders what we're going to do 
and he’s afraid that I might ask him 
something he doesn’t know. This 
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gives me a reason for starting out 
with a family unit. 

There’s no one in the world he 
loves as much as mother and no one 
he knows as much about as him- 
self. Here then is what he wants to 
talk about. 

With this in mind I open my dis- 
cussion, listen to his stories about 
home, tell him how much his fam- 
ily loves him and let him know that 
we at school understand and love 
him too. This gives me a happy 
situation in which to work and we 
are off to a good start. 


A. Leading questions to stimulate Here the children are ‘dressed up”’ in mother and daddy clothes to play 
interest: ae eg Play house is built by children from their large plywood blocks. 

i . able is one of small kindergarten tables which are used regularly i in class- 

1. Whom did you leave at home room. Doll carriage, table covers, etc., have been brought in by children. 
Children standing on outside of house have been painting and just came 


this morning when you came 


to school? over to have their picture taken. 
you | a baby brotl 
5. Come Play House c. When I Wash 50 
y B. Whitman Publishing Co., . 3.,-Finger Plays and Action Rhymes, 
3. Do you have any big broth- 
Tage : Racine, Wisconsin Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 
ers or big sisters who come : P B 
1. Timothy’s Shoes a. Baby 1 
2. Tales About Timothy b. Baby’s Toes 5 
i weal, : C. John Martin’s House, Inc., c. Good Morning 7 
you came to school? 
Why does dally havetogo Kenoska, Wisconsin d. Grandma 17 
1. Mrs. Brown’s Little e. Cake 47 
and to work? 
may 6. What do you do to help gpa NURSERY RHYMES: 
2. Little Boy Who Ran 
a lot daddy: Psa a. Jack and Jill 
way P 
lends 7. What does mother do while Ps! > b. The Old Woman Who Lived 
you're in school? 3. Perry Poppet ; 
hel D. James & Jonathan Co., the Shoe 
yuire- p Kenoska, Wisconsin Cc. Little Miss Muffet 
9. Do help mother b Come and Play Bye. 
. J p y ae He Schilling Co., New e. Polly Put the Kettle On 
changing your clothes as York f. Rockabye, Baby 
soon as you get home? 1. Pointers for Little Per- r ; 
10. Do you hang your clothes up SONGS SING AND WHERE 
ne by yourself? y TO FIND THEM: 
11. What time do you go to bed? H ead The American Singer — Book I, 
12. Do you take your own bath ee American Book Co. 
b. Safety 
and brush your teeth? : a. Lullaby 4 
13. What time do you get up in ; b. The Child and the Star 5 
, d. Obedience 
ne and the morning? ce. Calling 6 
14. Do you eat a good breakfast? td” Manel ae d. Dolly’s Lullaby 6 
» time 15. What do you eat for break- FINGER-PLAYS AND ACTION e. Sleepy Time 7 
see me fast? RHYMES: f. A Song to Mother 11 
above} B. Discuss large pictures of Mother, 1. The Kindergarten Book, Ginn & g. Washing Dishes 10 
1 faith Father, Phillip, Judy, and Susie. Co. h. Rockaby Baby 12 
id that}, C. Read stories included with unit a. Pat-a-Cake 49 i. The Auto 3] 
parents Other Stories to Read: b. Finger Song 50 j. Time For School 172 
n after A. Golden Book Series pub- c. This Little Pig 50 k. Baby’s Song 7 
oblems lished. by Simon & Schus- d. Where is Thumbkin 51 2. The Kindergarten Book, Ginn & 
ter, N. ¥. e. Finger Game 51 Co. 
s alone. 1. The Happy Family 2. Say It and Play It, Row, Peter- a. Ai Song About Me 3 
g to do 2. Busy. Timmy son &.Co. b. Who Are You? 5 
ask him 3.°The; New Baby a. .Daddy and I Wash the Car 45 c. Everybody Says 6 
vy. This 4. Littlé’Red Riding Hood ' _ b. Grand-dad Reads the Paper 47 d. My Bed :7 
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. My Zipper Suit 7 
. Will You Come and Play 8 
. Polly, Put the Kettle On 33 
. This Is My Sleepy Time 34 
i. Rock, Rock, Rock 45 
j. Walking 46 
. Pinky Winky Baby 47 
]. Knock at the Door 50 
m. Don’t Drop Your Shoes 60 
. Golden Songbook — Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y. 
. Ring Around A Rosy 18 
. Bye, Baby Bunting 22 
- Polly Put the Kettle On 29 
. Billy Boy 28 
. Rockabye, Baby 30 
. Jack and Jill 33 
g. Cradle Song 68 (Listening) 


SCIENCE: 
A. Talk about home gardens. 
B. Garden show 
1, Flowers from gardens at home 
2. Vegetables from gardens at 
home 
C. Building Science Shelf 
1. Bring articles from home for 
shelf 
a. Sea shells gathered on va- 
cation 
. Leaves 
. Goldfish 
Toads 
. Turtles 
. Frogs 
. Stones 
. Little old woman and little 
old man — barometer 


GAMES: 
1. American Singer — Book I, 

American Book Co. 

a. Shopping 22 

b. Bounce Around 95 

c. Mulberry Bush 96 

d. We’re Going Home 102 

e. Dance, Thumbkin, Dance 99 

. The Kindergarten Book, Ginn 

& Co. 

a. Will you Come? 23 (Substi- 
tute run, jump, hop, ete. for 
word walk) 

. Ring-Around a Rosy 38 
. Sally Go Round the Stars 39 
. Hiding 45 

. Goldilocks and 

Bears 152 
3. Education in the Kindergarten — 
by Foster and Headley — 

American Book Co. 

a. Did You Ever See a Lassie? 

b. Touch Ball 


the Three 


c. Ring Bell Ring 
d. Who is Knocking at my Door? 
e. Hunt the Slipper 


RHYTHMS: 
American Singer — Book I, Amer- 
ican Book Co. 
a. Walking (Sonata, Op. 14 No. 2) 
lll 
. Running (Badinage) 116 
. Take a Little Run About 150 
. Tip-toe (Betty Martin) 120 
. Jumping 122 
. The Dancing Dolly 147 
The Kindergarten Book, Ginn & Co. 
. Warm Hands 9 
. Clapping and Stamping 10 
. Running 10 
. Run, Run, Run 11 
. Tippy Tiptoe 20 
. Walking “The Little Trav- 
eler” 24 
. Polly, Put the Kettle On 33 
. Walking 46 (‘Air de Ballet” 
by Jodassohn) Victor Rec- 
ord Album II 
i. Dancing Song 48 
j. Lullaby — Op. 13 No. 7 (61) 


RHYTHM BAND — FAMILY 
American Singer Book I, American 
Book Co. 

1. John Smith 24 

2. Indian Dance 159 

3. My Drum 160 

4. My Rhythm Sticks 160 
The Kindergarten Book, Ginn & Co. 

1. Clapping and Stamping 10 

2. Tiptoe (Amaryllis) 21 

3. Clapping Game 49 


RECORDS TO USE: 
A. Story Records 


Our Visit To A Farm 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


We went to a farm 
And had such fun! 
We saw a cow, 
A mooing one! 


Some ducks and hens 


With baby chicks, 
And the farmer’s puppy 
Doing tricks! 


We fed the pigs, 

And turkeys, too, 

And enjoyed the farm 
With its things to dol 


. Kiddie Classics —- Majestic 
Album M-19 

. Goodie It’s Fun to Eat — 
A Winant Production (3 rec- 
ords) 

. Sparky’s Magic Piano — Cap- 
ital Records (3 records) 

. Manners Can Be Fun — 


Decca Recording 


5. The Three Bears 
6. The Three Pigs 
7. Peter Rabbit 


. Rhythms 


1. Walking — Aire de Ballet by 
Jodassohn — Victor Record 
Album II 

2. Marching 
a. Soldier’s March by Schu- 

man — Victor No. 19881 
b. Military March by Ander- 
son — Victor No. 45- 
5002B 
. Tiptoe March by Ander- 
son — Victor No, 45- 
5002A 
d. March (Hollaender) Victor 
No. 45-5004A 
. Running and Jumping 
a. Running Horses by Ander- 
son — Victor No. 45-5002 
b. Run, Run, Run by Con- 
cone — Victor No. 45- 
5006A 
. Running Game by Gurlitt 
— Victor No. 45-5006A 
. Jumping by Gurlitt — 
Victor No. 45-5006A 


. Music for Band 
1. The Clock — 
Victor No. 22760 
2. Mother Goose Medley — 
Victor No. 22760 
3. Soldier’s March — 


Kullak — 


Victor 


. Music Appreciation 

1. Cradle Song -- Johannes 
Brahms — sung by Bine 
Crosby 

. Estrellita (Little Star) Man- 
uel M. Pance — Decca No. 
64632 

. Lullaby (Op. 13, No. 
Iljinsky (Victor Record Al- 
bum III 

. Waltz (Franz Schubert, Op. 
33, No. 7) Victor Rhythm 
Album IV 

. Waltz — Johannes Brahms, 
Op. 39 — No. 2 — Victor 
Rhythm Album IT 
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Usted Que--? 


(Do you know that--?) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Do YOU know that in more 
and more schools all over the coun- 
try boys and girls in the primary 
grades are learning to speak Span- 
ish? Do you know that very young 
children learn to speak a foreign 
language much more easily and 
effectively than high school or col- 
lege students? 

Do you know that the Spanish 
word for March is Marzo? Here are 
some things that you will be observ- 
ing and thinking about now that 
Marzo is here and you will be spend- 
ing much time out of doors. You 
and your friends can have fun 
playing the game of ¢Sabe Usted 
Que—? as you walk to and from 
school. Take turns asking each 
other questions beginning with, “Do 
you know that—?” You will want 
to learn some Spanish words, too. 

Do you know that the Spanish 
word for spring is primavera, for 
wind is viento, for sun is sol, for 
rain is lluvia, and for rainbow is 
iris? On arainy day it will be fun for 
you to ask your friend this question: 
“Que tiempo hace>” (How is the 
weather?) to which he may learn 
to reply: “‘ Hace mal tiempo; llueve.” 
(The weather is bad; it rains.) Or 
on a bright, spring day he may ask 
you: “Que timepo hace>’’ and you 
may answer: “ Hace buen tiempo” 
(The weather is fine.) or “ Hace 
mucho sol” (It is very sunny). Your 
teacher will help you learn to pro- 
nounce these Spanish words. Do 
you know the following facts about 
the sun? 

Do you know that el sol is hotter 
than anything on earth? It is so 
caliente (hot) that nothing could be 
alive on it, 

It looks smaller than it is because 
it is so far away from us. It is 93 
million miles away from the earth. 

The sun is more than a million 
times larger than the earth. 

El sol never moves. It seems to, 
but that is because the earth is 
turning slowly around. The earth 
turns around once every 24 hours. 
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Nothing could live on the earth if 
el sol.did not give it light and heat. 

People who study el sol, la luna 
(the moon), and las estrellas (the 
stars) are called astronomers. They 
have discovered these facts about 
el sol through many, many years of 
study. 

The Spanish word for water is 
agua. Do you know that your 
mother’s washing hanging on the 
line in the sun gets dry quickly 
because the agua in the clothes 
evaporates? That is, it disappears 
into the air. The drops of water that 
you could see on the clothes at 
first, change into something which 
is not wet and which you cannot see. 
This water in the air is called water 
vapor. Water evaporates from any- 
thing that is wet. 

You know the Spanish word for 
rainbow. Do you know that when 
you see la iris the sun is shining 
through drops of water that are in 
the air? Every iris has the same 
colors: blue, indigo, violet, green, 
red, orange, and yellow. 

Do you know that the Spanish 
word for turtle is fortuga? A mother 
tortuga does not take care of her 
babies. As soon as they hatch from 
the eggs which the mother turtle has 
laid in the sand the baby turtles 
crawl slowly to the water and begin 
eating plants and insects which they 
find in the water. The mother 
torluga does not even know her 
children. 

The Spanish word for butterfly 
is mariposa. Do you know that 
la mariposa flies only during the 
day and that the moth flies only 
at. night? What kind of mariposa 
do you see most often? Do you 
know the Monarch mariposa when 
you see it flying through the air? 


Do you know that the Spanish 
word for flowers is flores? Before a 
plant can have flores on it, it must 
have plenty of air, sunlight, and 
water. The air and sunlight come 
into the plant through the ieaves. 


The water comes into the plant 
through the roots. 

You already know the Spanish 
word for the wind. We never see 
el viento, but we see what it does. 
It pushes the wheels of windmills 
and pumps water. It blows the 
clothes on the line and helps dry 
them. During Marzo make a list of 
all the things you can see that el 
viento does. 

Do you know that a baby deer is 
called a fawn? The Spanish word for 
fawn is cervato. While it is a tiny 
baby the mother keeps it hidden in 
the grass under a tree. A baby deer 
drinks milk from its mother just as 
a baby kitten or a baby lamb drinks 
from its mother. The mother deer 
takes wonderful care of her little 
cervato. 

Do you know that the Spanish 
word for bird is pajaro? You will 
want to know that, as the following 
will be about pajores en primavera. 

Do you know that you should do 
all you possibly can to protect los 
pajaros, for they give you beauty 
and pleasure as well as help you by 
destroying weed seed and insects? 
The sparrow family which you 
probably think most undesirable 
eats about 875 tons of weed seed in 
one state each year. It is thought 
that if all these pajaros were re- 
moved, within ten years there would 
be very little plant life left. 

Los pajaros live a short but fast 
life. Do you know that their body 
temperature is 103-110, and that 
their hearts beat about 140 times a 
minute —- so fast that it cannot be 
counted when they are flying? 

Do you know that the feathers of 
los pajaros are kept oiled by oil 
glands so that they will not get wet? 
Feathers protect pajaros from cold, 
heat, and rain. 

In summer los pajaros sometimes 
have a hard time getting enough 
agua. Do you know that you should 
put out a pan with just a few inches 
of agua in it? Some people put out 
large pails of agua. You might as 
well expect a person to bathe in the 
Atlantic Ocean as to expect los 
pajaros to use that. 

Do you know that the beaks of 
pa aros are fitted for the food they 
eat and the place they live? Los 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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March in the Kindergarten 


(Detailed Material for your Spring Science Work) 


One SUNSHINY day early 
in March when all the snow had 
melted and hurried away, Jill spied 
some tiny flowers lifting their heads 
from the thawing ground on the 
south side of the schoolhouse. 

“They are just where we planted 
those little brown things last fall,”’ 
remembered Bob. 

“Bulbs — that’s the name of 
them,” explained Teacher Jane 
Parker. “Our bulbs were hidden 
under the ground all during No- 
vember, December, January, Feb- 
ruary — long, cold months with 
short days, long nights, biting winds, 
and high-heaped snowdrifts.”’ 

“The snow kept them warm and 
snug,” said Debby, “but, as soon 
as March came with its spring sun- 
shine, they awakened.”’ 

“Just as our turtles did,’ added 
Timmy. “Don’t you remember how 
they buried themselves in the sand 
just before our Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion and slept all winter long?” 

“They were hibernating,” said 
John, proud to use the new word 
they had learned while watching 
the turtles. 

“Bears hibernate, 
Bruce. 

“Yes, they are awakening now 
from their long winter sleep,” said 
Jane Parker. “Some of them are 
coming out of their winter caves 
with tiny cubs that were born in 
the cave. These babies are unbe- 
lievably small — only about this 
long (eight or nine inches).” 

“So little! And the grown-up 
bears are such great big animals!” 
exclaimed the children. 

“My grandpa says the wood- 
chucks are coming out of their 
holes now, too,”’ said Mike. 


too, said 


“When we go back to our room, 
perhaps we can find some stories 
about animals and plants that sleep 
all winter,’ suggested the teacher. 
“But, now who knows the name of 
these flowers that have awakened so 
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ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Each child tasted the sap; and most of them liked it 
because it was sweet like sugar and water. 


early in the spring)” When no one 
remembered, she said the poem, 
“Crocus,” by Sarah J. Day; then, 
of course, everyone knew. 


Crocus 
The crocus had slept in his little 
round house 
So soundly the 
through; 


whole winter 

There came a tap-tapping, — "twas 
Spring at the door: 

“Up! Up! We are waiting for you!” 


The crocus peeped out from his 
little brown house 

And nodded his gay little head; 

“Good-morning, Miss Snowdrop! 
And how do you do 

This fine, chilly morning>”’ he said. 


Following this they enjoyed the 
song, ““Peek-a-boo,’”’ which begins 
“Mother Crocus woke her babes; 
washed their faces clean 
Out they popped into the sun; 
*Peek-a-boo!’ they cried. Gave old 


Winter such a fright he ran away 
to hide!” 

The next day Jane Parker and 
her class were out of doors looking 
for other early signs of spring: 

Leaf buds swelling 

A worm under a board 

The ice almost gone 

Little children jumping rope and 
playing marbles 

“I hear something which makes 
me think of spring,” said Judy. 

*“A robin! Let’s see who can see 
it first,” suggested Sue. And soon 
they saw him away up on a bare, 
brown branch calling cheerily. He 
seemed not to be afraid of the 
youngsters and Carolyn said, “I 
think he likes to sing for us.” 

“The robin is a_ sociable and 
trustful bird and likes to live near 
people,’ said Jane Parker, ‘‘and he 


usually builds his nest in trees 
near houses, but sometimes has a 
home on a porch, or under the eaves 


of a barn, and has even been known 
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to make his home under a window 
ledge.” 

As the boys and girls watched the 
robin, they talked about his black 
head and reddish-brown breast; and 
learned that the mother robin’s 
head is gray and her breast paler 
red than that of the father robin. 
When the robin flew to the ground 
near them they tried to see whether 
he was walking or hopping and 
learned that the robin is the smallest 
bird that can walk. 

It was decided to begin keeping a 
“Picture Bird Calendar” with pic- 
tures of the birds in the order in 
which they saw them in spring. 
They enjoyed hearing the teacher 
sing to them the following songs: 

“Robin” from THE SING AND 
PLAY BOOK by Ethel Crownin- 
shield. 

“Fat Robin Redbreast” from 
SING A SONG — Pub. Ginn and 
Co. 

“Robin Red-breast” from SONGS 
OF THE CHILD WORLD —- No. 1 
by Riley and Gaynor and the song 
beginning “Little Johnny-jump-up 
said, “It must be spring; I just 
saw a lady-bug and heard a robin 
sing” from THE KINDER- 
GARTEN BOOK by Pitts, Glenn, 
and Watters pub. by Ginn and 
Company, Chicago or New York. 

It was raining the following day, 
so Miss Parker used the 16mm Film 
Projector to show two sound films: 
“The Awakening of Spring,” a ten- 
minute film describing the beauty 
of nature in spring, and “Robin 
Red Breast,” which tells the story 
of a particular robin family. Through 
this family’s activities, the boys 
and girls learned how robins build 
their nests, how the father and 
mother divide their duties and share 
their food, and how they feed the 
babies and teach them to fly. The 
children were thrilled when they 
heard the calls and the notes of the 
birds. 

(Some states make provision for 
the free use of films. To find out if 
your state is one of these, you 
might write to the State Health 
department and the State Safety 
department, Educational division. 
Films may be rented from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, or purchased from the 
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Holley School Supply Co., 100 East 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa.) 

“The wind pushed us to school 
this morning,” said Lyle. “It was 
so strong that it helped us walk 
along.”” There seemed to be an 
interest in the wind, so Jane Parker 
told the class that there is air all 
around us — it is everywhere we 
go. And it moves all the time. 
Sometimes it moves so slowly that 
we cannot feel it move; other times 
it moves faster and we feel a breeze; 
and many times it moves very, 
very fast, as it is this morning, and 
we say the wind is blowing hard. 
Usually in March there are many 
windy days. The class looked from 
the low schoolroom windows for 
evidences of the wind’s blowing 
and the teacher helped the children 
summarize as follows: 

The wind moves 
branches of trees. 

It blows up dust. 

It blows hats into the street. 

It blows away twigs. 

Sometimes the wind turns um- 
brellas inside out. 

We see what the wind does, but 
we never see the wind. 

Their observations were 80 
closely related to the wind poems — 
“March Wind,” by Aileen Fisher; 
“Who Has Seen the Wind?” by 
Christina Rossetti; and “The 
Wind,” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, that they were presented at 
this time. 

Throughout March interest in 
the wind remained high, so the 
group discussed how it helps people. 

The wind makes the roads and 
streets dry quickly after a rain, 

It helps windmills work. 

It helps dry clothes. 

The class went to Jack’s farm 
home to watch the windmill there 
to find out just how it worked. 
They learned that the wind pushes 
on the wheel of the windmill and 
turns the wheel around. As a wheel 
goes around it works a pump, which 
pumps water from a well into the 
house and pumps water into tanks 
for the animals to drink. Jack’s 
father let each child pump a little 
by hand, so that each understood 
how hard it would be to get along 
without the work of the wind. 
Back in the schoolroom, to music, 


leaves and 


they played that they were wind- 
mills, for rhythm work. They drew 
pictures of windmills and made 
pinwheels which turned like wind- 
mills. They put their pinwheels 
outdoors so that the wind could 
blow them, and discovered that 
these pinwheels could show them 
when the air moved fast or slowly. 

At another time the class watched 
the smoke from chimneys as it 
floated with the wind. They learned 
that the wind does not always blow 
from the same direction. They put 
out small streamers to see how they 
blew out away from the direction 
of the wind. Then they watched 
wind vanes and observed that a 
south wind made the arrow on 
the wind vane point south, and that 
a west wind made it point west, 
etc. They decided to put up a wind 
vane at school and look at it each 
day to find out what direction the 
wind was blowing from. This called 
for a weather chart upon which to 
keep the results of their observa- 
tions. From this they found out 
whether or not the wind blows 
every day, about how often it blows 
hard, which winds are cold, and 
which are warm where they live. 

They listened to the whistle of 
the wind and sang, “The Wind,” 
by Will Earhart from SONGS OF 
CHILDHOOD published by Ginn 
and Co. Other wind songs from 
the same book are: “Sister Rain 
and Brother Wind,” by Deford 
and Horn; “The Winds” by Irmen- 
garde Horn, and “Blow, Wind, 
Blow” by Mary Root Kern. From 
THE KINDERGARTEN BOOK 
is “The Wind Is Singing” by Nora 
Belle Emerson; also an old folk 
tune: “Like a leaf or a feather in the 
windy, windy weather, 

We will whirl around and _ twirl 
around and all fall down to- 
gether.” 

From THE SING AND PLAY 

BOOK are: ““The Wind,” and “The 

Windmill.” From SING A SONG 

is “Windy Weather.” 

Some good wind poems are: “‘Fol- 
lowing the Winds” and “Balloons” 
by Nancy Byrd Turner; “I Had a 
Kite” from WILLINGLY TO 


SCHOOL; and “Kites” by Aileen 
Fisher. 
On a country walk when they 
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were riear the side of a pond, Miss 
Parker and her pupils noticed masses 
of little eggs, about the size of a 
pea, which floated on the surface 
of the water, lying among the long 
grass at the edge of the pond. A 
few days later they went back to 
the same place and looked for those 
dark-looking eggs; but, most of 
them were gone. In their places 
were hundreds of funny little black 
creatures with very big heads and 
flat, thin tails which made them 
look a little like fish. 

“These little black creatures are 
called tadpoles,” said Ann Harvey. 
“They grow very fast because they 
eat a great deal. Little legs grow 
out from the sides of the body; the 
tail disappears; and the animal is no 
longer a tadpole, but a little frog, 
jumping about just as you have 
often seen frogs do.”’ 

There are many interesting things 
about the frog. It not only drinks 
with its mouth, but sucks up water 
through a great many little holes 
in its skin, just as a sponge does if 
you put it into a pan of water. After 
a frog has worn its coat for some 
time and thinks it is getting rather 
tight, it decides to get rid of it. 
When several frogs have made up 
their minds to change their skins, 
having, of course, new ones under- 
neath, they begin at once. Two of 
its friends hold the one whose coat 
is to come off, tight round the mid- 
dle of its body. Then one or two 
others give little bites and pulls 
at its skin, till first one leg, and 
then another, and at last the whole 
body is set free; and the frog ap- 
pears with a clean white skin. 

“My grandpa says that the sap 
is beginning to run now and if we 
come over we can bring some back 
to school with us,” exclaimed Pam- 
ela breathlessly, as she hurried into 
the kindergarten room. Plans were 


made for the short trip, and Jane 
Parker told how early in the spring 
the sap begins to run up into the 
branches of all the trees. Pamela’s 
grandfather’s trees were sugar ma- 
ples, into the trunks of which little 
tubes had been driven, and a pail 
hung below each tube to catch the 
sap which was running out of the 
tree through the tube. Each child 
tasted the sap; and most of them 
liked it because it was sweet like 
sugar and water. It was fun taking 
a pail of sap back to school, where 
it was boiled a long time; until it 
turned into maple syrup. 

“They call them pussy willows 
But there’s not a cat to see, 

Except the little furry toes 

That stick out on the tree.” 

The kindergarten youngsters gaily 
said this much of the poem, ““The 
Willow Cats,” by Margaret Widde- 
mer, after Susan had brought in 
some pussy willows. Some of the 
buds were not open yet, so they 
were put in water. The children 
loved the song, “The Pussy Wil- 
lows,” by Riley and Weidig, from 
THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC 
BOOK I, and the poem, 

“So plump, so fair, and so furry, 
With coats of the softest silk, 
They peep from their tiny brown 
blankets, 
My pussies that never need milk.” 
Author Unknown 

Watching the pussy willows bud 
out in the schoolroom interested 
the class in bringing apple, plum, 
peach, and pear twigs to school. 
The children put them in water in 
the sunshine, and watched for blos- 
soms. 

It was interesting, too, to watch 
the buds on trees and shrubs out of 
doors get larger and larger and then 
open. They observed the little red 
maple buds and watched them turn 
into little red flowers. They found 


Puddle Gazing 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


A grove of trees lies at my feet 
Where the melted snow pools meet. 
Red budded twigs caress the sky. 
Crowned silver airplanes hurry by. 
When I lean far out, I see, 


some catkins, looked at them 
through a magnifying glass, and 
discovered that they are flowers. 

On a walk to observe how the leaf 
buds of certain trees were getting 
larger, the class saw the first blue- 
bird. Jane Parker told them that 
she had read, or heard that the 
Indians always said, that the blue- 
bird is the messenger of spring — a 
token between heaven and earth 
because the upper part of the bird is 
the color of the sky, bright blue, 
and the lower part is supposed to 
be the color of the earth, a shade of 
brown called rufous. They noticed 
that the blue bird is smaller than 
the robin and larger than the Eng- 
lish sparrow. The sparrow is its 
greatest enemy, but the bluebird 
is brave and in a fair fight can 
defeat the sparrow. However, it 
has a gentle disposition and doesn’t 
like to fight, so is driven from its 
nesting place by the sparrow often. 

Many people want the bluebird 
to live near their homes, not only 
because it is such a lovely bird and 
sings so beautifully, but, also, be- 
cause in the spring and early sum- 
mer, when berries and small fruits 
are at their best, almost all (five- 
sixths) of its food is made up of in- 
sects; so gardens are kept free from 
these injurious insects. The blue- 
bird eats fruit only from late fall to 
early spring, when it has difficulty 
in finding insects and when there 
are waste fruits to be found. 

In the schoolroom the children 
reviewed the facts learned about 
the bluebird and enjoyed the poem, 
“The Bluebird,” by Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller, and the songs: “A Blue 
Bird Sings” from THE KINDER- 
GARTEN BOOK and “Little Blue- 
bird” from SONGS OF CHILD- 
HOOD, both music books published 
by Ginn and Company. 


Head down, feet up, both you and me. 
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Mugs brings dirt in on the floor because Mel remembers to clean his shoes on the 
he forgets to clean his shoes. door mat before entering the house. 


Mugs forgets to put away his skates and Mel puts all his toys away in the toy 
marbles. His carelessness may cause chest when he has finished playing with 
someone a serious fall, them. 
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Lessons in Primary Science 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Return of Birds 
Stop! Listen! 
What do I hear? 
Away at a distance 
Now it comes near. 
Right in our back yard 
Just hear him sing, 
Here is Robin Red Breast, 


Hurrah it is spring! 


THINGS TO LEARN 

| To the children: Last September we 
learned about the migration of birds. Most of 
our bird friends flew south where it is warm 
and sunny while we were having our cold 
winter. Now they are returning to us. This is 
the spring migration. 

A few robins stay north all winter. They 
find a sheltered place where they can keep 
fairly comfortable. 
February. Now in March most of them will 
soon arrive. 


Some robins return in 


(The time will vary in different localities.) 


MORNING TALKS 

Who heard a bird sing this morning? 
Could you tell what bird it was? A song sparrow 
has a sweet song but it is difficult to see one. 
Let us all listen tomorrow morning. We should 


soon hear birds singing each morning. 


Pictures of robin, cardinal and wren. (It is 
well to concentrate on a few birds.) 


pe 


| 


ay 


Who knows this fellow with the bright red 
breast? Most of us know his name. 


Now look at this handsome bright red bird 
with the top knot. He is a cardinal. Many 
people just call him “red bird.” Some cardinals 
remain with us all winter but are not often 
seen. Let us watch for him. He has a gay, 
happy song. 


This little bird is a wren. Wrens do not 
usually return as early as the robins do, but 
we want to know who they are when they do 
come. How many of you have a wren house 
waiting? 


BIRD CALENDAR 

Let us read this chart. Read headings. 
Now as you report birds we will fill in name, 
date and place and have a bird calendar. 


Name of Bird Date 


Robin 
Cardinal 


Place seen 


March 10 Mary’s yard (sample) 
March 12 Tree on street 
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Lessons in Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Signs of Spring 
Little furry pussies 
On the willow tree; 
Boys’ kites flying 
High up and free. 
Father says the maple sap 
Is starting now to run, 
We can make some candy, 


Oh, won’t that be fun. 


VISIT TO A SUGAR BUSH 

(If this is not possible show pictures of buckets 
hanging on the maple trees. Sometimes films 
are available. These are excellent.) 

Look carefully at the sugar maple trees. 
They are not like our soft maple trees. Who 
has seen sap dripping from a tree? (Explain 
about maple sap. How it takes, many buckets 
of sap to make a small amount of maple sugar). 

Who has eaten maple syrup? Tell us about 
it. (If possible bring enough maple sugar or 
syrup to give each child a taste.) 


WORK OF THE WIND 
How does the wind help us? 


SUGGESTED ANSWERS 
Dries clothes on the line. 
Turns wind mills on farms. 
Scatters seeds. 

Pushes sail boats. 
Blows boy’s kites. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
Ice and snow melting. 


Farmers beginning to work in fields. 
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Grass turning green. 


Daffodils beginning to bud; Tulips pushing 
up. 

Days growing longer. 

Frogs beginning to croak. 


Birds returning. 


Bears coming out of hibernation. 


WATCHING FROGS DEVELOP 

Frog’s eggs are usually found near the 
bank of ponds and streams. It is interesting to 
bring the eggs in and watch them hatch into 
tad poles. Then see the tad poles change. 
Although they seldom develop into frogs. the 
children can understand the life story. Later 
the tad poles should be returned to their pond 
to complete their development. 


VERSES AND SONGS 

Most primary song books have many 
songs about frogs, robins and other birds. 
Verses also are written about wind, rain, birds 
and spring time activities. These should be 
taught now. 
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Our F’reedoms 


Freedom To Do What We Are Trained To Do 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A DISCUSSION PERIOD 
Teacher: 

Although you are still young, I wonder if any 
of you boys and girls have wished that some day 
you might do a certain thing. Perhaps you have 
certain dreams to become a nurse or a teacher, 
a doctor or a big business man, 


Tommy: 

I know what I want to be when I grow up. I 
want to be an engineer on one of the new stream- 
lined trains. My Daddy is a conductor and he 
has told me all about trains. 


John: 

I want to be a farmer just like my Grandfather. 
I love animals. I want to raise fine cattle and 
horses. Perhaps, some of my horses will race and 
win a big prize. 


Ellen: 

I’ve liked to take care of sick dolls ever since I 
was born. I’m going to school and learn to be a 
fine trained nurse like Florence Nightingale. 
Teacher: 

That is surely a very fine ambition, Ellen. I 
feel sure you will make a splendid nurse. 
William: 

I’ve been reading a book that tells me how 
Mr. Woolworth started a store when he was a 
real young man. I’d love to buy and sell things 
in a store all my own. 


Teacher: 

I am sure many of the other children, too, have 
ambitions to do something real worth while 
when they are grown-up. I wonder if you’ve ever 
stopped to think how America helps boys and 
girls with ambition. Can you tell me any ways 
America helps boys and girls to get the training 
to do the thing they want to do? 


Joe: 
My father worked his way through college and 
got a scholarship in a law school. 


Ellen: 

My mother was a nurse. She earned money 
while she was in training. There are lots of ways 
young women can earn money these days, 


Tommy: 

We don’t have to do in America just what a 
dictator says we must do, Everyone is allowed to 
work out his own plan. In some countries, people 
are under pressure and have to work for the State 
whether they want to or not. They can’t choose 
the thing they want to do. 
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Teacher: 


That is true, children. And it hasn’t always 
been as easy in America for people to choose their 
calling. When my mother was a young woman, 
there were few professions for a girl to choose 
and little opportunity for a poor girl to reach 
what she longed to do. We have many splendid 
examples in our history of the struggle both men 
and women have made to attain this end. Well 
over four thousand years has this struggle for 
freedom lived. Now, let us consider some of 
America’s ambitious leaders who never gave up 
the thing they longed to do. 


John: 


I think Abraham Lincoln stands as one of our 
most worthy examples. He was very poor and 
had little chance to go to school. Whenever he 
heard of a good book, he had to borrow it, tray- 
eling a good many miles to get it. 


Teacher: 


Yes, indeed. But you must always remember 
that early in life he discovered two great sources 
of knowledge, books and people older than him- 
self. He learned a great deal through listening 


and decided early in life that he wanted to study 
law. Congress followed and later, the Presidency 
of the United States. 


Tommy: 

My Daddy has been telling me of another great 
person who was born in the Kentucky mountains, 
and was son of the village jailer. But he rose to 
occupy some of the highest jobs in the nation. 
This man was Frederick Moore Vinson, who be- 
came Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Teacher: 

Each step of Mr. Vinson’s life shows that Amer- 
ica always stands ready to help those who are 
willing to help themselves. 

Joan: 

I know someone who worked very hard teach- 
ing school to get money to do the thing she really 
wanted to do and that was to serve humanity. 
She volunteered very young as a nurse and even 
during battles she carried food and bandages to 
the soldiers. 

Mary: 


I know whom you are talking about. It is Clara 
Barton, who founded the American Red Cross. 
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Our Freedoms 


Freedom To Do What We Are Trained To Do 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Joe: 

Then, there was Henry Ford, who died a very 
rich man. My father says he was the son of a 
farmer and went to a rural school. He worked 
hard on the farm so that he could get money to 
experiment with machinery, which he so loved. 
When he was only thirteen, he removed all the 
works of a watch and actually set them in place 
again. It was Ford who invented a car cheap 
enough so that every man could afford one. 
Teacher: 

Yes, the call of the machine was so strong in 
the life of Henry Ford and his ambition so great, 
that no one could have halted his success. 
Ellen: 

I know another man who had a very early 
dream and never gave it up. He was also born ona 
farm and was one of fifteen children. Even when 
he was a toddling baby, he played with flowers 
instead of rattles. From his early days on the 
farm, he longed to work and experiment with 
plants. He lived to be known as “‘the plant wiz- 
ard’? — Luther Burbank. 

Teacher: 


In every profession, we find many people who 


were born with a dream and were bound to suc- 
ceed. I am thinking of another boy who began 
work as an errand boy at the age of eleven, but 
who will long be remembered as the builder of 
the Panama Canal. 

John: 

I know. That was George Washington Goethals. 
Teacher: 

Then there was the little boy who worked in a 
cotton spinning mill at the age of ten. With the 
first money he earned, he bought a Latin gram- 
mar. He was determined to get an education no 
matter how hard he had to work for it. He was a 
religious boy and wanted more than anything 
else to go to strange lands and tell the people 
about the Christian religion. 

Joe: 

I think that was David Livingstone, explorer in 
‘Darkest Africa.” 

Teacher: 

You are right, Joe. What fun we have had talk- 
ing about great dreams and how they all came 
true because America believes that every man and 
every woman should be free to do that thing he 
has chosen to do. 


Problem-Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. THINKING OUT LOUD 


1. Can you name two or three things (in 
order of your choice) that you would like 
to be when grown-up? 


2. How can an ambitious boy or girl in Amer- 
ica be helped to fulfill his ambition? 


3. Can you name six great people who strug- 
gled and yet won the thing they chose to 
do? 


4. What qualities must a boy or girl possess 
to win their ambition? 


5. In what ways does America stand ready to 
help the poor boy or girl? 


6. Is there any other country in the world 
that offers more to the ambitious boy or 
girl? 
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7. Can you name any countries where chil- 
dren are still treated as slaves? 


8. Can you name any country where the 
child still belongs to the State? 


9. How is it possible for a child of limited 
means to get an education in America? 


10. Can you give five good reasons you are 
glad you live in America? 


B. YES OR NO TEST 
1. America helps boys and girls with ambi- 
tion? Yes — No 
2. There are lots of ways young men and 


young women of today may earn money? 


Yes — No 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


In some countries people are under pres- 
sure and have to work for the state. 
Yes —- No 


- In America, youth must work as a dictator 


Yes — No 


chooses. 


Years ago, it was difficult for youth to 
follow a calling. Yes — No 


The struggle of freedom has lived well over 
four thousand years. Yes — No 


Abraham Lincoln was what we call a 
‘self-made’? man. Yes — No 


Lincoln discovered two great sources of 
knowledge. Yes — No 


Frederick Moore Vinson was born in the 
Kentucky mountains. Yes — No 


He became President of the United States. 
Yes — No 


Cc. WHO 


Who became Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court? 

Who learned from books and from people 
older than himself? 


Who taught school to earn money to do 
the thing she wished? 


Who carried food and bandages to the 
soldiers? 


- Who founded the American Red Cross? 


. Who liked to experiment with machinery? 


Who invented a reasonably priced car? 


Who played with flowers when a very 
young child? 


Who loved to experiment with plants? 


. Who was known as “the plant wizard?” 


Who worked in a cotton spinning mill at 
the age of ten? 

Who went to Africa to tell people about the 
Christian religion? 


D. COMPLETION TEST 
(Complete with a word or a picture) 


2. 


David Livingstone was a great .......... ° 


He went to the land of “‘Darkest ........ ° 
3. With his first earned money, he bought a 


4. Goethals, at the age of ten, ran .......... ° 
6. Luther Burbank was one of fifteen ....... ° 
7. He liked to experiment with ........ ° 
8. He was born ona .......... 

9. When a baby, he played with .......... ° 
10. Henry Ford invented the .......... ° 

ll. He went toarural.......... 

12. He removed all the works froma ........ ° 


E. DRAWING PICTURES 


1. 


Can you draw a picture of Henry Ford as a 
little boy tinkering with watches? 


Can you draw pictures showing three ways 
in which a young man or a young woman 
can earn money in America? 


Can you draw a picture showing Clara 
Barton on the battlefield carrying food 
and bandages to the soldiers? 


. Can you draw a picture of early times to 


show how young children worked in mills? 


Can you draw a picture showing Abraham 
Lincoln reading his borrowed book before 
a log fire? 


. Can you draw a picture showing David 


Livingstone in “Darkest Africa’’ 
missionary? 


as a 


Can you draw a picture to show Luther 
Burbank experimenting with his plants? 


Can you draw a picture to show what you 
would prefer to do when grown-up? 


F, CAN YOU FIND 


1. 


Can you find three important facts in the 
life of Henry Ford? 


Can you find three inventions of Luther 
Burbank? 


. Can you find three countries where chil- 


dren are still treated as slaves? 


. Can you find three reasons why George 


Washington Goethals was a success? 


Can you find three high positions held by 
Frederick Moore Vinson? 


Can you find three great uses for the 
American Red Cross? 
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Draw a circle around the words which make 
you think of March. 


jack-o-lantern windy days Maybasket 

crocus coasting robin 

Arbor Day green grass garden 

May pole Christmas marbles 

catkins jumping rope clover chains 

pumpkins bluebird earthworms 

apple blossoms snowman rainbow 

Which is right? Underline. 

In March we have fun 

jumping rope collecting winding the 
seeds Maypole 


2. The animal which uses its big bushy tail for a 
blanket is the 
dog rabbit squirrel 
3. Every insect has 
six legs ten legs two legs 
4. The tadpole turns into a 
butterfly frog grasshopper 
5. Birds like to eat the berries of the ...... tree. 
apple walnut mulberry 
6. The soil in which earthworms are found is 
usually 
hard rich poor 
7. A chalk box makes a good bird house. The 


hole should be exactly the size of a quarter 
for the 


crow eagle wren 


. We put out strings so that birds can use them 


for 


swings nests food 


The tiny bird which can neither walk nor hop, 
but must fly every time it turns around is the 
sparrow sandpiper hummingbird 
The smallest bird that can walk is the 


stork 


woodpecker robin 


Fill each blank in the poem with the right 
word from the list below. 


It’s Spring Again 
I’ve a in my head I keep singing. 
I’ve a skip in my I can’t lose. 
The sunshine is the babies, 
The robins are the news. 


eeeeee 
eeeeer 
eeeeee 


Our Tippy 
My 


the attic — 
*Cause this is the first ...... of Spring' 
— Dorothy M. Pierce 


March Table Work 


ANNE WYATT 


cat singing kite 
waking string feet 
day song new 
cleaning 


DRAW A LINE BETWEEN WORDS THAT GO 


TOGETHER: 
March shines 
green rope 
blue winds 
windmill grass 
sun Dutch 
jump sky 
yellow animals 
baby dandelion 
white marbles 
play crocus 


DO THESE THINGS: 
1, Cut a flower pot from light blue paper. 


4 


Using orange, purple, yellow, or red paper, 
cut out a tulip. 

Paste it on a stem cut from green paper. 
Then cut out green leaves and paste on the 
stem. Paste this in the flower pot. 

Set your plant on the window ledge. 


2. At the easel paint a picture of the outdoor 


fun you have in March: 

playing marbles jumping rope 

roller skating Seeing the first birds 
Keep a **Weather Diary.”’ 

Record in it sunny days, rainy days, days when 
there are thaws, and so on; also the daily read- 
ing of the thermometer. 


Make up a story of your own using the follow- 
ing 


A little Dutch girl Her brother, Jan 

Rub, Rub! Rub! Scrub! Scrub! Scrub! 

washing the house scouring the wooden shoes 
walls 


knitting woolen making a reed whistle 


stockings 


flat and low land big windmills 


a leak in the dike A stork on the roof 
big wooden hoops _bicycle-riding 


a big dog a light milk cart 
bread and cheese 


Peat is used to burn 


boats on the canal 
mush and milk 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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That Shooting Club 


A Play for March 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Jack Jim 
Duncan Bob 
Butch Roger 


The Eavesdroppers: A group 
of girls who are hidden from the 
boys, but can be seen by the 
audience. They listen through 
the entire act. 

Scene: On the playground 
after school. (As the scene opens, 
the boys are having a serious 
discussion about some club they 
are forming. Jack is speaking.) 

Jack: I’ve always wanted to 
belong to a “shooting club,” but 
I’ve never been able to afford the 
equipment. Now that I have the 
principal thing, I’m all for it. 

Duncan: I suppose we might as 
well call it the “Shooting Club” 
too, for after all, that’s our real aim. 

Butch: Aim, that’s a joke, Dun- 
can. Our real aim must be good or 
we won’t be able to shoot. 

Jim: Are we going to let the girls 
join up? 

Bob: Positively not. They talk too 
much and if we are going to get our 
target each time, we must have it 
quiet. 

Bob: Perhaps later on we might 
have a sort of field day and invite 
the girls along. We'll keep this a 
secret until we know we're good. 

Roger: What shall we start shoot- 
ing at? 

Jack: Oh I think birds are the 
best. At least this time of year. 
We'll catch the different kinds as 
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they return from the south. I’ve 
always wanted to shoot a scarlet 
tanager with its beautiful colors, 
but I’ve never been near enough at 
the right time to get a good aim. 
Duncan: Of course when we’re 
real good shots, we'll try our luck 
on animals and maybe some day 


‘we can do our stuff on real people. 


Jim: Maybe, who knows, we may 
win some prizes if we're good shots. 

Bob: Well, I wouldn’t count on 
that if I were you. Remember, 
there are real professionals in this 
game. I’m afraid we wouldn’t stand 
much chance with others outside of 
the club. Of course we can have our 
own contests among ourselves. 


Jack: I’m wondering how long we 
can keep this club really secret. 
You know those girls. If they think 
they’re missing out on something, 
there’s going to be trouble. 


Duncan: I'll tell you what we 
can do. If they get too suspicious 
and make our lives miserable, we'll 
have a big exhibition of all our work 
and show them how smart we really 
are. 


Butch: I'll bet you any money 
they’ll start a club of their own when 
they see what fun we’re having. 

Jim: It looks as though our 
“shooting club” is well on its way. 
Tomorrow’s Saturday and if it’s a 
fair day, let’s meet in Jack’s woods 
and start out together on our first 
“shoot.” 

Jim: Remember, gang, it must be 
a good sunny day. I doubt if we 


could work well at first if it was 
raining. 

Rob: That knowledge will come 
with experience, my friends, but 
now let’s call this first meeting over 
and get to work on our equipment. 

Roger: How’s this for a quick 
poem on the subject? I thought of 
it a minute ago. 

Our shooting days have now begun. 

We're looking forward to much fun. 

Birds and animals, here we come. 

We are the gang and we'll keep 
mum. 

(They all leave in different direc- 
tions as Act I closes.) 


ACT II 


Characters: 


The girls who were eavesdrop- 


ping in Act I: 
Linda Cindy 
Sally Babs 
Betsey 


Plus the boys in Act I. 

Scene: At Linda’s house that 
same day. (As the scene opens, 
Linda is speaking.) 


Linda: Did you ever hear anything 
so terrible in all your life? Imagine 
a-boy like Jack joining a shooting 
club. If his mother ever hears about 
this, there’ll be trouble, you can bet. 

Sally: Imagine the boldness of 
them. They said they are going to 
start shooting birds and if they get 
real good, they’ll shoot people. 

Belsey: Do you suppose we had 
better notify the police? If anything 
happened, they might say it was 
our fault for keeping things quiet. 

Cindy: What I can’t understand 
is why all these nice boys are in such 
a club. You’d think at this time of 
year they would begin to think of 
baseball as they usually do. 

Babs: It makes me sick to think 
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of this secret club, and did you hear 
one of them say that we girls would 
start a club just like it when we 
found out about this “shooting 
club?” 

Linda: This talking about it isn’t 
going to help. We must act at once. 
Shall we tell our folks, their folks, or 
the police? 

Sally: I don’t think we should tell 
anyone. I say, ask those boys to 
come here and we'll get at the bot- 
tom of the thing, or else. 

Betsey: Sally’s right and if I can 
use your telephone, Linda, I think 
I know where I can get hold of the 
whole gang. 

Cindy: How can we get them to 
come? 

Babs: Oh, that’s easy. Tell them 
we have an important secret and 
will let them in on it if they can get 
here in five minutes. 

(The curtain is pulled or a sign is 
exhibited to show that a short time 
has elapsed. — As the scene opens, 
the boys are sitting around, curi- 
ously wondering what is going on.) 


Linda: And so, boys, we will have 
to admit we listened in on your 
meeting, and now we know you 
belong to a shooting club and are 
planning to shoot everything in 
sight. Your idea, apparently, is to 
destroy everything from a helpless 
little bird to a big grown person. 

Jack: (He laughs hard and the 
rest of the boys join in.) Well now, 
we've heard everything. So you 
think — (They all laugh again.) 
Oh this is good! 

Sally: We don’t see anything to 
laugh at. I think you're horrid, 
every one of you. 

Duncan: Just a minute, girls, if 
you'll give us a chance to explain, 
you'll know we aren’t so bad after 
all. 

Butch: We'll bring in our equip- 
ment. We left it outside, we came 
in such a hurry. 

Betsey: (screaming) Oh no, don’t 
bring your guns in here, They 
might go off. 

Jim: Guns? Who said anything 
about guns? 


History Is 


ELISABETH WOODSIDE 


Characters: 
Student 
Professor Date 
Class of Ten Date-ettes 
(school children) 

Scene: A living room in which 
the student is sitting with a 
History book, frowning and 
looking quite cross. 

Costumes: Student and the 
ten Date-ettes wear any kind of 
school clothes. Each Date-ette 
could wear a_ three-cornered 
white hat made of paper, on 
which the date is printed in 
large numbers; or a band of 
white crepe paper could be 
draped from shoulder to waist 
on which the date is printed. 

The Professor may wear a suit 
and tie. A cap and gown could 
be used if desired, or any other 
idea carried out to make him 


appear more like a “professor.” 
Student: 

I wish that I did not have 

To go to school each day, 

When there is every kind of 

thing 

That I would like to play. 

There is no fun at all 

In spending all my time 

Learning which is more, 

A nickel or a dime. 

But what is really hard to learn 

Is history, with dates galore. 

I think I have them all —- 

Then find there are many more, 

If someone just could find 

A way to help me remember 

Who did what and why, 

And if in June or December. 

(Enter Professor Date and Class 
of Date-ettes from left, the Pro- 
fessor remaining near the left and 
the children forming a graceful line 


Cindy: Well, how can anyone be- 
long to a shooting club if they 
haven’t guns? 

(Just then the boys bring in their 
equipment and place it in front of 
the girls. The equipment consists 
of nets, cameras of all kinds, and 
several rolls of films. Someone has 
a new photograph album. Pointing 
to the equipment, the boys com- 
plete the play by saying to the 
astonished girls): 

Our cameras are used to “shoot” the 
birds. 

There was more than one meaning 
to our words. 

We want some pictures of our 
friends. 

Our color films will give fine blends. 

You judged us wrong without hear- 
ing us out, 

And now you know what it’s all 
about, 

We'd like you to join our “shooting” 
club, 

But bring a CAMFRA, don’t be a 
dub. 

End of Play 


across stage, facing the student and 
the audience.) 
Professor Date: 
Now this is really what 
We might -call co-in-ci-den-tal 
That we, who have heard your 
plaints, 
Can be most influential. 
We have studied many, many 
books 
And we would like to show 
How many dates in history 
You can easily learn to know. 


I will let my helpers tell you 

The easy way to learn 

To know places and people 

By dates and by name. 

Just let us give to you 

A catchy little rhyme 

And you will know history 

In very little time. 

(As the children speak, they step 
forward several steps, and when they 
finish speaking step back in line.) 
First Date-ette: 

(1492) 

There was a man set sail 

From a port in Spain; 
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It is easy to remember 

Christopher Columbus was his 
name. 

He crossed the mighty ocean 

In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 

He found this great country 

That is home to me and you. 


Second Daie-ette: 


(1607) 
Soon towns grew up in this land — 
It was bound to happen,— 
And Jamestown in Virginia 
Dates back to sixteen seven. 
It was staunch men and women 
Who kept the town alive. 
It stands today as it stood then, 
Down by the riverside. 


Third Date-elie: 


(1614) 

Strange things took place. We find 
John Smith’s life was saved 

By the bravery of Pocahontas, 
A beautiful Indian maid. 

John Rolfe fell in love with her; 
In the year sixteen fourteen 

He married this Indian maid, 
And made her his Virginia Queen 


Fourth Date-etie: 


(1620) 

A band of brave men set sail 
Across the briny deep. 
They vowed their way of wor- 

shiping 
Was one they’d always keep. 
Pilgrims they were called 
Who in the year of sixteen twenty 
Stepped out on Plymouth Rock 
After a long, rough ocean journey. 


Fifth Date-ette: 


(1621) 
A year passed, as years will do. 
The Pilgrims found that all was 
good. 
New cabins were built — new 


crops grew fast, 
And so they had plenty of food. 
“Let’s have a day for giving 
thanks,” 
They said, — and it was done. 
So our first Thanksgiving Day 
Was celebrated in sixteen twenty- 
one. 


Sizth Date-ette: 


(1732) 

One birthday we should remember 
Of an early celebrity, 

Is that of George Washington, 
I am sure you will agree. 

This great and brave man 
Born in our land so new 

On February twenty-second, 

In the year seventeen thirty-two, 


Seventh Date-ette: 


(1773) 
There was a different party 
In seventeen seventy-three 
From most parties you hear about, 
It was called the Boston Tea. 
The settlers would not pay the tax 
To get a cup of tea, 
Instead they took it all 
And threw it in the sea. 


Eighth Date-ette: 


(1775) 
Soon after this came the great ride 
Paul Revere made one night, 
It was this brave man who 
wakened 
Sleeping men to come and fight. 
So war began and shooting 
Made Bunker Hill come alive. 
Strife and bloodshed followed, 
And the year was seventeen sev- 
enty-five. 


Ninth Date-ette: 


(1776) 
The colonies were getting tired 
Of being pushed about 


Elephants 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


So they decided that freedom 

Was the only way out. 

They wrote the Declaration 

Of Independence — then 

In seventeen seventy-six ‘twas 

signed 

By their bravest, smartest men. 
Tenth Date-ette: 

(1777) 

If a new country we would be 

A flag we must be given, 

And our colors bright were 

adopted 

In seventeen seventy-seven. 

But we must always remember 

It was Betsy Ross who made 

The first Stars and Stripes 

Our country ever had. 

Professor Date: 

Now these are just a few 

To show you how ’tis done. 

If you learn it this way, 

History is lots of fun. 

But we must hurry, hurry, 

And tell you Good Bye — 

We have a date outselves to keep, 

And so we now must fly! 
Student: 

Oh, thank you, Professor Date, 

I sure am glad you came, 

And brought your helpers here 

To teach me this new game. 

]’ll go to work as you have done, 

And I know tha: if I try — 

I'll learn my history fine. 

So, all of you, Good Bye, Good 

Bye! 

(Student stands and waves to 
the children and the Professor as 
they go off stage at left, then sits 
down, picks up the History book 
and begins to study with a happy 
expression on face.) 

CURTAIN 


I watch them ai the circus. I like to watch them walk around; 
I watch them at the Zoo. Though heavy as can be 
I watch their wrinkly, floppy ears They never make a single sound, 
And trunk that dangles, too. (Quite different from mel) 


I like to watch the elephants, 
Just how they eat, and drink, 
And do the many tricks they know. 
They’re wonderful, I think! 
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A SAND-BOX SET UP—MEXICAN POTTERS Violet Moore Higgins 


= 
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ROSITA HELPS HER THIS GARDEN 
FAMILY, POTTERY MAKERS, WALL 19 
BY PAINTING THE JUGS SON ADOBE, 
You CAN MAKE CLAY SQ (SUN-DRIED 
DISHES, PAINT Oy MUD BRICKS) 
THEM WITH 

POSTER PAINT 


EN®S AND PUSH THIS BASE 
» DOWN INTO THE SAND TS THE GKOUND HNE. | 
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DIEGO PACKS THE 
POTTERY INTO A BIG 
BASKET, PUTS ON 
THE SOFT CAP 
SETS THE GASKET 

ON TOPOF HIS 


A MEXICAN 
BOY. 


FOLD BACK THE ENDS AND PUSH THIS 


BASE DOWN INTO THE SAND UNTHTTHE 
BASKET RESTS ON THE SAND 
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EGG-ZACTLY How To Make Your Own Easter Cards Marguerite Gode_ | AN] 


Trace these patterns on the col- Folded paper should have about India ink will be effective. 
ored or white paper you will use for an inch margin from the picture. In making these little cards, chil- 
your cards. Paper should be folded If traced on white paper — pic- dren may try making up their own 
so the picture is traced on the out- tures may be finished in water verses and working out other de- 
side — verse written or printed on color. signs with the egg for a base. 
the inside. If colored paper is used — black (See verses on page 64) 
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Vee 


Vee Miller 


Or all the year. 


Sio you. bring cheer, 
On this, the brightest day 


(May this Easter card 


CARD 
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AN EASTER CARD 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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HEALTH POSTER 


Helen Strimple 
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ale AN EASTER DESIGN Flora V. Shoemaker 


A. 


MAKE PATTERNS OF 
THE FOUR PIECES 
OF THIS DESIGN 
HAVE THEM COLOR- 
ED AND CuT OouT 
EFORE THEY ARE 
PASTED TOGETHER, 


CoLors FoR FLOWERS 
WHITE WITH YELLOW CENTERS ANO 


RING AROUND CENTER RED. 
YELLOW WITH BROWN CENTERS . ) 
AND WHITE RING. 


{ 


FILL IN WITH GREEN. MAKE BROWN STEMS.| 
LEFT HANO GROUP OF FLOWERS, COLOR, CUT oF now 
OUT AND PASTE TO LOWER PART OF EGG. Lower LINEA STED 
00 1S 
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F POSTER Flora V. Shoemaker 


Make a list of all the things in the picture that begin with the letter F: Frame, feather, flag, forest, fawn, fir, 
fowl, fork, fire, face, fence, fig, flower, fox, fairy, fern, funnel, foot, frog, fish, fan. 
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JUNIOR BEAR LEARNS THE HARD WAY I. Dyer Kuenstler 


2."Get down, Junion. 
The bees will 
sting you." 


tree. get you some YAgClimbs down but he Forget 
later." the in the tree.’ 


my paw in, 


(5s. "oh my poor nose! 
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PACIFIC STATE PUZZLE (See Page 64) Agnes Choate Wonson TH 


Mountains 

. State between Washington and 
California 

- Capital of Oregon 


DOWN 
. Northwestern most State 
3. Capital of Washington 
. Capital of Nevada, 
. State east of California 
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THE OSTRICH FARM—Puzzle I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Vig 


ANI WSS 


Find a boy and a girl, and the following African Birds and Animals — an aardvark, an elephant, a giraffe, zebra, 
hippopotamus, rhinocerous and another ostrish and an ostrich egg. 
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T’S always well to be pre- 
pared,” Mrs. Goose read this one 
afternoon in the Animaltown News. 
“Well,” she said to herself, “I know 
what that means. It means you'd 
better be ready for anything. It 
means you'd better take an umbrel- 
la, if it looks like rain. It means 
you'd better put on your galoshes if 
it looks like snow. It means—” 

Mrs. Goose got up from her chair 
and looked at the clock. This was 
the night she was going to Mr. 
Pig’s to dinner. 

Now Mr. Pig loved to be invited 
to his friends’ houses to eat. When 
they asked him (which wasn’t very 
often) he would say, “‘Yes, yes, yes, 
I'll be GLAD to come.” And he 
usually came early, with a wide 
smile. And stayed late. 

But Mr. Pig knew that his friends 
wouldn’t keep on asking him to 
dinner unless he asked them to his 
house, sometimes. So, this very 


night he had invited three guests, 


Mrs. Goose, Mrs. 
Black Cat. 

They had ali said they would 
come, and they hoped for a good 
dinner. For Mr. Pig did not like to 
use his best food for his friends; 
they all knew that. He liked to keep 
it for himself. 

Now it was six o’clock, and Mrs. 
Goose was dressing for the dinner. 
She put on her best purple dress 
with the pink polka dots, and her 
red shoes. She hurried to fasten her 
beads around her goosie throat. 
“For I must be ready when Mrs. 
Squirrel calls for me,” she told 
herself, 


Squirrel, and 


a4 


ty 


Dessert at Mr. Pig's House 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


“What's 


that for,” 
Squirrel? 


asked Mrs. 


Pretty soon there was a rat-tat- 
tat at the door. “Hi ho there!” It 
was Mrs. Squirrel. 

She looked lovely. She had on a 
peanut-colored dress trimmed with 
green squiggles. There was a little 
straw stick-up on her hat, and from 
it hung one real walnut. It was 
Mrs. Squirrel’s favorite hat; only it 
was very hard for her not to eat the 
trimming. 

“Here I am. Are you ready?” she 
asked Mrs. Goose. 

“Yes, just a minute.”” Mrs. Goose 
gave her skirt a pat. Then she rushed 
to the kitchen. When she came back 
she was carrying a basket, covered 
with a napkin. 

“What’s that for?” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. “You aren’t going to take 


your market basket to Mr. Pig’s, 
are you? What’s in it, anyway?” 

“Oh, just something,” said Mrs. 
Goose, smiling nervously. “Yes, I’m 
going to take it along.” 

“Well, if it’s your knitting,’ Mrs. 
Squirrel told her, “I must say it’s a 
funny thing to carry it in; a market 
basket!” 

Mrs. Goose didn’t say anything 
to that, and they went on their way. 

When they got to Mr. Pig’s house 
Black Cat had already arrived. 
They could see him through the 
window. Mr. Pig canic way out to 
the steps to welcoime his guests. 
“Come in ladies,” he grunted, with 
a snouty smile. “Come in.” 

They went in. 

Mrs. Squirrel turned up her neat 
brown nose and sniffed the air. 
“How funny,” she thought, “I 
don’t smell anything cooking. Why, 
when I go to other friends’ houses, 
there are always good, good smells 
floating in the air! But here the air is 
empty, that’s what.” 

““Good-evening ladies,’’ said Black 
Cat, getting up out of Mr. Pig’s 
easy chair and making a bow. “It’s 
a nice evening.” 

Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Squirrel 
both said that it was a nice evening. 
They sat down. 

“Now, if my guests will excuse 
me,” said Mr. Pig, “I will go and 
set the dinner on.” 

“Oh, yes, we'll excuse you,” 
mewed Black Cat. “We'll be very 
glad to,” added Mrs. Goose. But 
Mrs. Squirrel shook her head at her, 
and Mrs. Goose knew that she had 
said something not quite right. 
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“Come in ladies,” 


They could hear Mr. Pig rattling 
a kettle in the kitchen. Pretty soon 
he came back. “Now if you will 
come,” he grunted, “dinner is 
served.” 

They all got up. Mrs. Goose took 
her basket. 

“Don’t you want to leave your 
basket here on the living room?” 
asked Mr. Pig. 


“Why no, thank you,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I think it had better go 
under the table in the dining-room.” 
Then she laughed as though she had 
said something quite bright, and 
Mrs. Squirrel shook her head at her. 

They all sat down at the table. 
At their places were four bowls of 
soup. 

The guests all stared at the soup. 
It looked almost like water, and 
floating in each bowl was just one 
small brown bean. 

“Well, good appetite to you all,” 
said Mr. Pig, and began to eat. 

Mrs. Squirrel tasted her soup, 
and looked at Mrs. Goose. Mrs, 
Goose tasted hers, and looked at 
Mrs. Squirrel. Mrs. Goose opened 
her bill as though she was going to 
say something, but Mrs. Squirrel 
scowled at her, so she shut her bill 
again. 


But Black Cat did say something. 
He asked, ‘What kind of soup is 
this, Mr. Pig, if I may ask?” 

“Why, bean soup, of course,” 
Mr. Pig answered. “Don’t you like 
bean soup?” 
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grunted Mr. Pig. 


“T do like bean soup,” said Black 
Cat slowly. 

They all ate the soup. It was 
really awful. It had hardly any taste 
at all! The guests hoped for some- 
thing better, for the next course. 


Mr. Pig took away the soup bowls. 
They kept on hoping. Mr. Pig 
gave them each a warm plate. 
Then he came back with a platter. 
On the platter were four potatoes, 
with a slice of radish on each one. 
Mr. Pig gave each of his guests a 
potato. 

He began to eat his. “Good appe- 
tite again,”’ he grunted, with a wide 
smile. 

“What is the name of this dish, 


may I ask?”’ said Black Cat. 


“Potatoes with radish,” smiled 
Mr. Pig. “Don’t you see the radish? 
I hope you all like potatoes with 
radish.” 

Mrs. Goose opened her bill just as 
though she were going to shout, 
“I DON’T!” but Mrs. Squirrel 
stepped on her toe under the table, 
and stopped her. 

They ate the potatoes with radish. 
They all hoped for something better 
next, for dessert. 

Mr. Pig gave them all clean 
plates. Then he said, “I have some- 
thing to tell you. I was so busy fixing 
the first two courses, that I seem to 
have forgotten to make any dessert. 
I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Oh no,” said Black Cat. “Of 
course we all love air.” 

Mrs. Squirrel glared. She was 
furious. 

“Wait!” said Mrs. Goose. “I 
have something we'll like better 
than air.” She reached under the 
table, and brought out the basket. 
She took off the napkin, and un- 
covered a delicious, fat chocolate 
cake. 

Mr. Pig’s eyes 
smacked his big lips. 

Black Cat looked amused, as 
though he wanted to laugh, Mrs. 
Squirrel looked astonished. What a 
thing to do, she thought to herself, 
to take the dessert, when you are 
invited to dinner! But then, she went 
on thinking, it was to Mr. Pig’s 


gleamed. He 


Mr. Pig came running with a big carton of ice cream, 
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house that Mrs. Goose was going, 
and that made a difference. 


But Mrs. Goose was talking. “It 
is always well to be prepared,” she 
said. ‘‘Now I will cut the cake, in 
four pieces. But the biggest one will 
be for you, Mr. Pig, because you are 
the biggest pig here; the only real 
pig, in fact.” 

Mr. Pig stared, as she gave him 
the biggest piece. Then a sort of 
beet-red blush spread all over his 
fat face. Yes, Mr. Pig really looked a 
little ashamed! 

He got up. “Wait,” he said, 
“wouldn’t ice-cream go well with 
this? I'll just lumber over to the 
grocery, and get some. Just sit 
here.”” And he was out of the door in 
a minute. 


“Well,” Mrs. Squirrel chattered, 
“it was something to get him all 
stirred up like that.” 

“I’m glad he stirred himself up,” 
mewed Black Cat. “He certainly 


didn’t stir up much of a dinner for 
us.” 

“The dinner was awful,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “but aren’t you glad I 
brought the cake? I just knew he 
would he stingy.” 

“It really was a queer thing to 
do,” Mrs. Squirrel told her. “Only 
you would have thought of such a 
thing.” 

“But she wasn’t such a goose this 
time, after all,” said Black Cat, 
behind his paw, to Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Why, she really made Mr. Pig 
ashamed, for once.” 

“Once in a while she happens to 
hit on something smart — just by 
being goosey,” Mrs. Squirrel told 
him, softly. 

“Here comes Mr. Pig now!” 
cried Mrs. Goose, who had been 
paying no attention to what her 
friends were saying. 

And there he came running, really 
running, with a big carton of deli- 
cious strawberry ice-cream! 


Why Hooty the Owl Sleeps 
in the Daytime 


LUCILLE CHIDDIX 


Jounny Woodchuck thinks it 
was about fifty years ago that 
Hooty, the owl, started sleeping in 
the daytime. Grandfather Frog says 
it was much longer. However both 


agree that it happened one Spring 


when Mr. and Mrs. Hooty had an 
unusually large family to raise. 

Mrs. Hooty was a very busy bird 
that Spring. With four mouths to 
feed besides herself and Mr. Hooty, 
it really kept her hopping. And if 
Mrs. Hooty did a little worrying 
now and then, it was no wonder. 

However, it wasn’t her own trou- 
bles that she worried about so much. 
She worried about what her neigh- 
bors were doing. Whenever she saw 
Mrs. Tom Turkey taking her family 
to the woods for the day then she 
started to worry. 

“Why does Mrs. Tom want to go 
to the woods,” she would scold. 


“Reddy Fox is back in the woods 
again.”’ And then Mrs. Hooty would 
worry until Mrs. Tom and all the 
children were safe home again. 

One night Mrs. Tom decided to 
roost in the woods. Mrs. Hooty 
didn’t sleep a wink that night. She 
was sure Reddy Fox had caught the 
whole turkey family. But the next 
day here they came safe and sound. 

If Katy Kackle went for an early 
morning walk with all the little 
Kackles, Mrs. Hooty was sure to 
worry. “Those chicks will catch 
their death of cold in the wet morn- 
ing dew,” she would scold. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal 
started building their nest in a low 
bush, Mrs. Hooty at once flew down 
to give them some advice. 

“Oh, my dears, this is no safe 
place for a nest,” she said. “Why 
don’t you build your nest high in a 


tree as we do?” 

But Charley Cardinal said he was 
afraid that all the little Cards might 
fall out of a nest so high and get 
killed. 

Mrs. Hooty told Mr. Hooty that 
the Brown’s cat would catch the 
whole Cardinal family in that low 
bush. 

And that was the way it went 
day in and day out. Mrs. Hooty 
worried about this, and she worried 
about that, until she looked posi- 
tively ill. 

Even Mr. Hooty finally noticed 
how bad Mrs. Hooty looked. “My 
dear,” he said, “You are working 
too hard. This big family is too much 
for you. In the morning you must 
sleep late and I will get the break- 
fast.” And so the next morning 
Mrs. Hooty had a nice long sleep 
and Mr. Hooty got the breakfast. 

Mrs. Hooty liked the late sleep- 
ing. In fact she liked it so well that 
she slept late again and again. And, 
of course, Mr. Hooty had to get the 
breakfast, but with considerable 
grumbling now and then. 

One day Mr. Hooty came home J 
for lunch and found Mrs. Hooty | 
still sleeping. 


“This is too much,” cried Mr. 
Hooty. “First it was no breakfast. 
Now it is no breakfast and no 
lunch. Tomorrow I shall try sleeping 
late.” Mrs. Hooty couldn’t say a 
word because she knew she was the 
one who had started it all. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. § 
Hooty slept right through all of Red 
Rooster’s crowing. The birds awoke § 
and started singing, but the Hootys | 
slept on. The sun came up and 
peeped in at their window. The 
whole Hooty family were still sound | 
asleep. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Mr. Hooty awoke with a 
start. 


time is it?”’ he cried. “I am 
late for work.’ Then all at once he 
started laughing. 


“Hal Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Hal” 
“Do you know, my dear,” he said 
to Mrs. Hooty, “I like this sleeping 
in the daytime. I think I will do my 
working at night.” 

So the next day Mr. Hooty 
started out to find a night job. He 
went to see Mother Nature. He 
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knocked on her door and told her 
what he wanted. 

“Do you have a night job you 
could give me?” he asked. 

“Let me think,” said Mother 
Nature. “This is a most unusual 
request. You want to work at night? 
Most people like to work in the 
daytime and sleep at night. How 
would you like the job of night 
watchman? All you would need to do 
is to watch the woods at night and 
see who comes and goes.” 

“T think I would like that,” said 


Mr. Hooty. 

And so Hooty, the owl, has been 
night watchman ever since. And if 
you go to the woods at night you 
will hear him calling — ‘Whol! 
Who-o-o! Who are you? Who! Who- 
o-o! Who are you?” 


And, of course, since he works at 
night he must sleep in the daytime. 
And that is how it all happened. 

Some people like Mr. Hooty’s 
plan so well that they too work at 
night and sleep in the daytime. 


Tommy's Brother Learns 


Some Songs 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


“T) 

OES ANYONE know the 
name of the new month)” Miss 
Brown asked the class as they sat in 
front of the calendar. 

“February,” guessed Jane. 

“That was last month,” said Miss 
Brown. 

“March,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. We'll tear off the 
old month and look at the new one. 
How many days are there in 
March?” 

“T don’t know,” said Phyliss. 

“Let’s start counting all the 
numbers. Ill point to them as we 
count. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 
Now how many days has March?” 

said the class. 

“That’s right. Some of you have 
birthdays this month. Does anyone 
know if he has a birthday?” 

“My birthday is March 7th,” said 
Betty. 

“Good for you, Betty. Let’s clap 
for Betty because she knew when 
her birthday was.” 

“T think mine is March 10th,” 
said Ralph. 

“That’s not quite right, but I am 
glad you know it is in March. It is 
March 11th.” 

“Mine is some time in March, 
but I don’t know when,” said Helen. 

“Yours is March 23rd.” 
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“T’ve got a birthday coming up,” 
said Henry. 

“Yes, but not in March. Yours is 
in May. Does anyone else think 
they have a birthday this month?” 

No one else seemed to know if 
they had a birthday. 

“T’ll call the names of the children 
that have birthdays. If I call your 
name, come up to the calendar and 
color in your birthday. We'll use 
the same color for all birthdays. 
Then we will know when we glance 
at the calendar which birthdays are 
in which section. What color shall we 
use?” 


“How about green, as we now see 
the green grass coming up>”’ sug- 
gested Ralph. 

“That’s a good suggestion. Does 
everyone agree with Ralph)” 

The class did, so green was the 
chosen color. It didn’t take too long 
before all the birthdays were colored 
in. 


“Let’s count the birthdays. 
Ready 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 birthdays,” 
said Miss Brown, as she pointed to 
the birthdays that were colored in 
on the calendar. 


**Besides coloring in the birthdays 
on a calendar, what else do we do 
when it is a new month?” Miss 
Brown asked the class. 


“We learn some new songs,” said 
Jimmy. 


“That’s right. Would you like to 
learn some new songs today?” 

“Yes,” said the class. 

“Everyone face the piano. Let’s 
see if we can’t have some nice 
straight rows. I'll close my eyes, 
and when I think you are ready, 
I'll open them up and see if you 
really can make straight rows.” 

Miss Brown closed her eyes. She 
took a little peek to see if the 
children were ready. When she saw 
they were not, she waited a few 
seconds and then took her hands 
away from her eyes and opened her 
eyes. 

“Why, you did get in straight 
rows! I am very proud of you. Win- 
ter has just passed away and now a 
new season will begin. Does anyone 
know what it is?” 

“Spring,” said several 
children. 

“That’s right. If you listen to me 
singing this song, you will hear 
about spring. First I'll play the song 
for you, and then I'll sing it for 
you,” said Miss Brown. 

She played the song and this is 
what she sang — 

Sing, sing, for it is spring. 
Flowers bloom and robins sing. 

“That’s a pretty song,” said 
Betty. 

“T'll sing it for you again and 
then you sing it with me,” said 
Miss Brown. 

She did this and the children tried 
to sing the song with her. 

“That was pretty good. Let’s try 
it again.” 

The class sang the song 
about five times. 

“TI think I can sing the 
alone,” said Jimmy. 

“All right. Come up‘in front of the 
class and sing it. I’ll help you if you 
get stuck.” 

Miss Brown didn’t have to help 
Jimmy, as he remembered every 
word, 

“That was very good, Jimmy. 
Stay right up in front. Now every- 
one will sing the song with you. 
You'll be like the teacher singing 
the song with the group.” 

Everyone sang the song. Jimmy 
felt very proud being in front of 
the class and acting like the teacher. 

“Take your place on the rug, 
Jimmy. What are some other things 
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that make you think of Spring? 

(Class guess.) 

“Pussy Willows,” said Helen. 

“Yes, and I have a song about 
Pussy Willow. Would you like to 
hear it?” 

“Yes,” said the class. 

Miss Brown sang, “Spring has 
come, I know, for pussy willow told 
me. Spring has come, I know, for 
Robin Redbreast told me so. Spring 
has come, I know, for little flowers 
told me so.” 

“T can bring some pussy willows 
to school tomorrow. We have some 
growing in our back yard,” said 
Harriet. 

“That would be fine, but let’s 
sing the song now. Let’s sing the 
first verse about the Pussy willow 
over and over until we know it, and 
then we will sing the next verse and 
finally the last one.” 

The class did as Miss Brown sug- 
gested. It didn’t take too long be- 
fore they felt they knew that song. 

“Shall we see who can sing the 
song the best, the boys or the girls?” 
Miss Brown asked the class. 

“Yes,” said the children, espe- 
cially the girls. 

“The girls stand it. You may sing 
it first.” 

The girls sang the song and then 
the boys. 

“T'll clap for the girls. I think 
they sang the song the best,” said 
Miss Brown. “I noticed that some 
of you are bringing roller skates to 
kindergarten. I have a song about 
roller skating that I think you 
might like to sing when you roller 
skate. Listen to me sing it. 
Roller skating to and fro 


And meeting with 


“T wish that it would rain.” 


On my roller skates I like to go.” 


A friendly caterpillar walked 
Along a dusty lane, 


The rooster was so crabby that 
He wouldn’t even speak, 

Just ruffled up his feathers and 
Went off just like a streak. 


“T’d like to sing that song when 
I roller skate,” said Jane. 

“Let’s all sing the song together. 
We'll sing it four times. I hope ev- 
eryone will know when we have 
sung it four times,” said Miss 
Brown. 

The class sang the song. Everyone 
except Billy knew when to stop 
singing the song. 

“The first row stand up. Face the 
other rows. Let’s see how well 
you can sing the song,” said Miss 
Brown. 

After they sang the song, the 
second row stood up and sang and 
then the third row stood up. By 
that time everyone was standing, 
so they all sang the song together. 

“You sang the song just fine. 
Listen to the next song I will play 
for you. See if you can guess from 
the rhythm of the music what the 
song will be about. I’ll give you a 
hint. It is something that you do 
outside. You start doing it around 
this time of the year. In the winter 
time it usually is taken down and 
put away. Therefore, you usually 
only do this thing in nice weather.” 

Miss Brown played the music. 

(Class guess) 

“It sounds like swinging music,” 
said Jimmy. 

“You listened well to the rhythm 
of the music, Jimmy. I'll sing the 
song for you. 

Father put a swing for me out in our 
apple tree. 

Swing high, swing low, that is fun 
for me. 

Now everyone sing the song with 


- me. As you sing the song, make be- 


The Caterpillar and the Rooster 


SHEILA STINSON 


Said, ‘Rooster, 


a rooster, said, 


lieve you are swinging in the swing.” 


Right then a farmer walking by 


The caterpillar rested then 
And thought in kindly way, 

That the crabby rooster’s manners 
Had spoiled a pleasant day. 


The children did as they were 
told. Soon they knew the song. 

“How would you like to be swung 
in a swing>”’ Miss Brown asked the 
children. 

“T think that would be fun. Could 
I be swung in a swing?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“Yes, you may. Choose two chil- 
dren who will be the swing. The 
three of you stand over there on the 
floor where we all can see you. What 
do you suppose the children should 
do to be the swing?” 

“They could take hold of hands,” 
suggested Mary. 

“Yes, they could. Should they 
take hold of both hands?” 

“Yes, then the person swinging 
would stand in the middle,” said 
Mary. 

Jimmy, you get in the middle. As 
I play the music, everyone sing. 
The people that are the swing, you 
swing Jimmy back and forth to the 
rhythm of the music.” 

The children thought it was so 
much fun that they played it over 
and over again. 

“I’m afraid that is all we will 
have time for. Everyone find a place 
to rest on the tables. Rest with 
someone who is a good rester. You 
worked so hard today on the new 
songs. As you rest, you can think 
of the new songs that you just 


Jearned. I hope everyone will be a 
very good rester. 

Perhaps you would like to learn 
some spring songs. I hope you will 
be as good workers as Jimmy’s class 
was. 


you belong 


Inside the fence,” and grabbed him with 
His hand so big and strong. 
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Snoopy was the most 
PESTERING little kitten. He asked 
questions from morning till night. 
Now he ran down the garden path. 
A large brown and yellow butterfly 
was hovering gracefully over the 
bed of blue lupines. 

“Please, Mister Butterfly,” 
Snoopy called, “where can I find 
Easter?” 

Thin and faint came the butter- 
fly’s voice, as it drifted away over 
the garden flowers. 

“IT am MISTRESS Butterfly.” 

Snoopy still did not know where 
Easter was. 

That morning he had asked his 
mother. 

where is Easter>” 

Mother caressed him with her 
pink tongue. 

“Silly little Snoopy,” she said, 
“don’t bother me with foolish ques- 
tions,” and she crept toward a 
scurry of movement near the box 
that held grain for the chickens. 

Snoopy knew she was trying to 
catch a fat mouse for his dinner. 

Snoopy left the dim, cool barn. 
He ran down all the different paths. 
He asked all the farm animals. 

“Where IS Easter?” 

Some laughed. Others hurried on 
about their business .ithout both- 
ering to notice the little kitten. 

Soon Snoopy found himself on a 
path that led into the dark wood. 
Surely he would find someone in 
the forest that knew where Easter 
was. 

On and on Snoopy traveled down 
the path. 

A bird fluttered over his head. 
Snoopy sat down on the path and 
asked, “Where can I find Easter, 
Mister Blue Jay>” 

“Go home, you foolish, little 
kitten,” Mister Blue Jay said, and 
flew away. 

Snoopy went on down the trail. 

“I’m GOING to find Easter,” he 
said to himself. 

Snoopy came to a small bubbling 
creek, Cool ferns grew along the 
bank. Under a wide fernleaf sat 
a HUGE frog. His back was black 
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Snoopy Hunts for Easter 


ELSIE EVA CUMMINGS 


with dark green spots and he had a 
pale yellow vest. 

“Please, Mister Frog — where can 
I find Easter?” 

Mister Frog laughed, “har-rumph 
— har-rumph,” and leaped far out 
into the gurgling water of the creek. 

He had not even answered. 

“Perhaps he does not know,” 
Snoopy consoled himself. 

Snoopy followed the twisty little 
path that now led along beside the 
bubbling creek. 

With a whirr of wings, a startled 
quail flew deeper into the wood. 

“Oh dear, I never WILL find out 
where Easter is,” Snoopy said to 
himself, but he kept on walking 
down the path. 

The sound of scurrying feet 
sounded behind Snoopy. A fright- 
ened rabbit panted by. 

“RUN-RUN,” she 
Snoopy. 

Snoopy darted from the path and 
leaped into the sheltering branches 
of a small tree. A hungry coyote 
dashed along the trail in pursuit of 
the rabbit. 

For a long time, Snoopy shiv- 
ered and shook with fright and clung 
tightly to his perch in the small tree. 

“I hope Mistress Rabbit finds a 
nice deep hole to hide in,”’ Snoopy 
said to himself. 

“T’ll go home pretty soon,” 
Snoopy thought, as he crept out 
upon the path once more, “but 
first I MUST find Easter.” 

Snoopy went around a choke- 
cherry bush. 

He saw a black and white creature 
busily digging into a rotten log. 

Timidly Snoopy approached. 

“Please, Mistress Skunk — 
WHERE can I find Easter?” 

“Foolish little, yellow kitten,” 
Mistress Skunk said, “go home to 
your mother, it’s getting dark.” 

She stopped her digging and 
looked at Snoopy with small, bright 
eyes. Then she hurried away into 
the wood. 

“Hello,” 
above him. 

Snoopy looked up and saw a baby 


warned 


a small voice piped 


squirrel peeping down at him from 
a tree limb. 

“Hello,” Snoopy answered and 
asked the baby squirrel, “Can you 
tell me where Easter is?” 

“Of course he can’t,” Mother 
Squirrel said, “he’s just a baby,” 
and she slapped her child smartly 
for talking to strangers and hustled 
him into the hollow-tree home. 

Snoopy realized it WAS getting 
dark. For a moment he felt tempted 
to beg Mistress Squirrel for a place 
to sleep, but remembering her scold- 
ing, thought he had better go on. 

Snoopy looked around. 

He had better go home. 

“Where WAS home?” 

All the little trails looked alike. 

Snoopy whimpered to himself. 

He was LOST. 

Lost and hungry. 

Lost and hungry and alone. 

Lost and hungry and alone and 
no place to sleep. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” cried Snoopy. 

He sat on the cold hard path 
among the growing blackness of the 
bushes and trees. 

Snoopy wept and wept. 

Soon he could cry no more, and 
he was getting cold. 

He MUST find some place to 
sleep. 

Snoopy crept on down the path. 

He poked his soft little nose into 
all the most sheltered looking places. 
They were damp or rocky, or angry 
muttering told him to keep away. 

Snoopy heard a soft scuffing 
above his head. 

He looked up. 

A big animal with fiery eyes was 
springing down upon him. 

*““Me-o-o-w,” Snoopy cried in ter- 
ror, and darted up the nearest tree. 

Snoopy dug in his tiny claws and 
scrambled upward. Right behind 
him came the old, big, Lynx cat. 

Snoopy climbed farther. He came 
to a dark hole in the old tree. He 
crawled through and fell down, 
down. 

THUMP. 

Snoopy laughed. 

The old hollow tree was dry and 
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warm. Try as he would, the Lynx 
cat could not reach him. 

Snoopy curled himself into a 
tight little ball. He went fast asleep. 

A new day had come when Snoopy 
awakened and climbed from his 
hiding place. The sun was peeping 
into the forest. The bright rays 
made jewels of the dew-drops and 
poked long fingers of light into the 
dark places. 

Snoopy looked carefully about. 

The big Lynx cat was gone. 

Once more Snoopy started down 
the forest path, 

“Oh dear — but he was hungry. 
He was terribly hungry — but he 
HAD to find Easter.” 

Snoopy saw an old log. 

“Maybe I can find a field-mouse,” 
he said to himself. 

Snoopy sniffed along the log. A 
soft cluck made him jump back. 

Mistress Grouse was peering over 
the log at him. 

“*Please, Mistress Grouse,” 
Snoopy begged, “WHERE can I 
find Easter?” 

“Clut-clut,” said Mistress Grouse 
in reproof. “Go home, little yellow 
kitten with the green eyes — go 
home and let your mama answer 
you,” and Mistress Grouse slipped 
away into the bushes. 

“Oh dear,” whimpered Snoopy, 
“I forgot to ask her for something 
to eat.” 

Snoopy did not find a field-mouse. 

All he found was a tough old 
grasshopper. 

He chewed and chewed on the old 
grasshopper. 

Even when he had eaten it all, it 
filled only a wee spot in his little 
tummy. 

“Oh for some warm, sweet milk.” 

Snoopy could not forget about 
warm, sweet milk. 

“Some WARM, SWEET, 
FOAMY milk and maybe a TEN- 
DER, FAT, little mouse.” 

Snoopy grew HUNGRIER and 
HUNGRIER. 

He came to a small bubbling 
spring. 

He drank some of the clear cold 
water. 

He drank MORE of the clear 
cold water, but try as he would, 
Snoopy could not make it taste 
like WARM, SWEET MILK. 


A great bird crossed the path be- 
fore Snoopy. 

It was Mr. Turkey. 

“Mr. Turkey — Mr. Turkey,” 
Snoopy called, “can you tell me 
where HOME is?” 

Snoopy had forgotten all about 
finding Easter. 

“Follow me,” cried Mr. Turkey. 

He spread his great wings and 
flapped away through the trees. 

Snoopy tried to follow. He fell 
over logs, scrambled through bushes 
and got all tangled up in a wild 
grape vine. 

Snoopy was hot and dusty when 
he came to a cool green glade. 

THERE stood Mr. Turkey. 

*“*] can’t keep up,” Snoopy panted. 

“Just go that way,” and Mr. 
Turkey pointed with his long neck. 

“Oh MR. TURKEY — Snoopy 
sat down — “MY! oh MY!” he 
had almost FORGOTTEN — 

— Oh, MR. TURKEY, can you 
please tell me where EASTER is?” 

Mr. Turkey opened wide his 
mouth. His wattles turned bright 
red. 

“Gobble, gobble,” laughed Mr. 
Turkey, “foolish little yellow kitten, 
with the green eyes and black 
whiskers, go home to your mama,” 


We Can Make a Garden 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We can make a garden 

With our rakes and _ hoes; 
We can smooth it nicely, 
Then furrow long, straight rows. 


We'll have yellow carrots 
And corn and peas and beans; 
We'll plant. purple cabbage, 


And a patch of leafy greens. 


We can set out onions, 
And a few tomatoes; 

We can plant some okra 
And quite a few potatoes. 


We can make a garden 

And grow some food to eat; 
Vegetables in summer 

Are very hard to beatl 


and with a whirr of great wings, he 
flew away. 

Snoopy hurried down the path 
Mr. Turkey had shown him. 

A loud “woof” made Snoopy look 
about. 

There stood Old Dog looking at 
him. 

“Foolish little yellow kitten, with 
the green eyes and the black whis- 
kers and little dusty, white feet, 
WHERE have YOU been?” 

“Oh dear,” whimpered Snoopy, 
“please let me pass, Old Dog, I’m 
so HUNGRY, so TERRIBLY 
HUNGRY,” and Snoopy ran down 
the path when Old Dog moved aside. 

“Just some warm, sweet milk or 
even COLD milk.” Snoopy had 
never been so hungry. 

He ran between the rows of cab- 
bages and peas and through the 
scented rows of blossoming flowers. 

Then Snoopy stopped stone-still. 

A big, brown rabbit sat looking at 
him with twinkling eyes. Before her 
in a mound of soft grass were the 
most beautiful eggs in the world. 

RED and BLUE and GREEN 
and YELLOW and PINK and 
PURPLE. 

“EASTER!” 

Snoopy screamed so loud all the 
other farm animals came running. 
When they saw the beautiful eggs, 
they called out. 

“HAPPY EASTER, 
EASTER,” Snoopy.” 

Snoopy was so happy he just sat 
down and LAUGHED. 

Then Snoopy heard the Master at 
the barn. Quick as a flash he was 
running beside his mother toward 
the big shadowy building. 

Snoopy stuck his nose into the 
saucer of warm, sweet, foamy milk. 

Snoopy ate so fast his little black 
whiskers were frosted white with 
foam. 


HAPPY 


Then when his tummy was so full 
it pooched out like a small balloon, 
he sat down and washed all the milk 
off his whiskers. 

Snoopy was so tired and so happy 
he forgot to ask a single question. 
He just curled up on the nice, soft 
hay and went SOUND asleep. 
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Winter’s Departure 
(A fill in poem) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Old Mr. Snow Man 
Chuckled soft and low 
As through the long gray winter 


days 
He heard the North ........ blow. 
The tattered ........ upon his head 
Was much the worse for wear, 


But Mr. Snow Man only smiled 
And didn’t seem to care. 


stuck in his grinning 
mouth 

Had never burned a light. 

on his broomstick 
hands 


Were in a sorry plight. 
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But no one seemed to mind his 
looks. 

They loved the queer old man, 

For he had been the children’s friend 

Since winter sport began. 


Then when the season changed to 
spring 

And days grew newly warm, 

Old Mr. Snow Man weepingly 

Began to lose his charm, 


The little friends of yesterday 
Went gaily skipping by, 
To sail their multi-colored .. 
Across a windy sky. 


So one dark night he stole away, 
And all that they could find 

Of their lost playmate, was the pipe 
And clothes he left behind, 


But when the white snows come 
again 

And ruddy fires burn, 

The children’ eagerly will greet 

The old Snow Man’s return, 


Words for fill-ins 
Wind 
Hat 
Pipe 
Mittens 
Kites 


Experiment — Bring in a pan full 
of snow. Fashion a small snow man 
—with sticks for arms. 

Place in a small fish bowl. 

Watch Mr. Snow man disappear. 
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Helen Strimple 


A SURPRISE—REBUS 
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pot to meet (* 4 - It would be fun to see the long 


come in. First they 


saw a group of laughing over by the freight 


“What's funny 2" said running to 


thern.. And was we surprised when he sawa little black 
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dancing for the children / The poked 
a friendly paw into IBEy. 


“This is Blackie,’ said the man who held the 


He is justa cub. He is Traveling 


to live in a Zoo. 


rushed To 


Pi 


shaking hands with 
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Six in the F'amily 


A Beaver Story 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


The SIX members of the 
Beaver family were, Father and 
Mother Beaver, Brother, Sister, 
Slant Eye and Baby Beaver. The 
four children lived with their par- 
ents in a house at the bottom of a 
deep pool. 

The Beavers’ house was called 
the Lodge. It was built of sticks and 
twigs, and brush, which were ce- 
mented together. with mud. The 
walls of the Lodge were so thick 
and strong that unless there was 
a hole in one of them, the water 
from the pool couldn’t come in. 

One day Mother Beaver spied a 
little crack in the side of the wall. 
Father was away, the children were 
out playing. She went right to work 
to mend that crack herself. 

She was just fitting a small twig 
in the crack when she heard a 
sound from the pool. CLAP, CLAP, 
CLAP. CLAP, CLAP, CLAP. 
Mother Beaver smiled. She said, 
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“There is Brother slapping the wa- 
ter with his tail to call the other 
children. I can always trust Brother 
to remember when it is time to 
come in the house.” She was so 
proud and happy she began to sing. 
She sang the verse Father and she 
had often sung to the children while 
they were going to sleep, —- 

“Clap. Clap. Clap. Clap. Clap. 

Clap. 

When the water smooth we slap 
With ow flat tails in that way, 
This is what the sound will say, 


‘Come back home. Come. Come. 
Come. 
Come. Come. Come. Come _ back 


home.’ ” 

As Mother Beaver stopped sing- 
ing, she heard more sounds outside 
the entrance to the Lodge. 

Ripple, ripple, ripple, 
Hush — Hush -- Hush — 
Rustle — rustle -—— softly 
Through the brush, 


and Brother, Sister, Slant Eye and 
Baby Beaver pushed their way into 
the room. 

Except for a difference in size, all 
the Beaver children looked alike. 
They had cunning little squinty 
eyes. Their hind feet had long toes 
on them, and on the toes were strong 
nails that curved round like a rake. 
They wore beautiful soft brown fur 
coats, but the Beaver children were 
all dripping wet. 

“Stay just where you are until the 
water has run off your fur,” said 
Mother. “Then, after you have 
combed it nicely, I will tell you an 
interesting piece of news.” 

This was the first day Baby had 
been out to play with the older chil- 
dren. He had never dried or combed 
his fur before. But he watched his 
brothers and sister and did just 
what they did. 

After the water had run down his 
fat sides and out the door of the 
Lodge into the pool, he reached way 
up to the back of his neck, first with 
one hind foot, then with the other, 
and with those curved toe nails he 
combed and combed his fur until 
it was as dry and silky and smooth 
as the others were. Then the four 
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Beaver children scrambled over to 
where their Mother was working. 

They asked all at once, — “‘What 
is the news, Mother? What is the 
news?” 

Mother Beaver told them, “Some 
new Beavers have come to live in 
the neighborhood, and there are 
three children in the family, about 
the age of Brother and Sister.” 

**E-e-e-e-e-e-e-eeeee!”” The Beaver 
children squealed with delight and 
clapped their paws. 

Brother asked what the name of 
the family was. Mother told him, 
“They are the Bank Beavers.” 

“What a funny name that is!” 
exclaimed Sister. 

**A sensible name I call it,” said 
Mother. “We live in a Lodge, so our 
name is Lodge Beavers. These 
others, live in a Bank, so their name 
is Bank Beavers.” 

“But what kind of a home can a 
Beaver have in a bank?” asked 
Brother scornfully. 

Mother explained, “The Bank 
Beavers bore a hole in the side of a 
bank above a rough place in a 
stream. I am told the holes are warm 
and dry, and with the water dash- 
ing along in front of them, there can 
be no loitering near the entrances 
to them. The Bank Beavers 
probably have as much quiet and 
privacy from that as we have from 
our pool.” 

“IT am glad I live in a Lodge,” 
said Sister decidedly. 

“TI am too,” said Slant Eye, and 
he turned up his funny little nose. 
“I’m glad I don’t live in a hole in 
a bank.” 

“Anyway, let’s go and see those 
new Beavers,” said Brother. “Come 
on. Let’s all go.” And they started 
off. 

Going out the Lodge door, 
Hush — Hush — Hush — 
Rustle — rustle softly — 
Through the brush — 


The four Lodge Beaver children 
pushed their way into the pool and 
swam down the stream till they 
came to the rough water, by which 
the new Beavers lived in the Bank. 

That night at supper, the chil- 
dren told Mother Beaver about their 
visit. 

“I had fun,” squealed Baby. 


“One of those Bank Beavers rolled 
me over and over in the water.” 

Slant Eye said, “I like our Lodge 
the best to live in, but the holes the 
Bank Beavers have are nice, and if 
you want to make one bigger, you 
just dig more hole.” 

“I had fun too,” Sister told her 
mother. “I liked the Bank 
Beavers —” she looked very proud. 
“And they were smaller than 1 am.” 

Mother turned to Brother Beaver. 
“Did you have a nice time too?” 

“Yes, I did,” answered Brother 
Beaver. “Of course, the way the 
Bank Beavers live isn’t the way we 
do, and as Sister says, the children 
aren’t as big as we are. But I have 
been thinking, 

Beavers large and Beavers small 
Aren’t so different after all. 
Every one must eat and sleep,” 

“And,” said Sister, 

“Every one their home must keep 
Neat and tidy, clean with care.” 

Slant Eye chimed in, 

“Every one the cold must bear; 
Heat in summer, rain and snow, 
All the woodland ways must know.” 

“These things are all true,” agreed 
Mother Beaver. “True not only of 
Beavers, but of all creatures every- 
where in the water and on the land. 
Those creatures do things differ- 
ently in some ways, but in most 
ways we are all much alike.” 

“I never thought of it before,” 
exclaimed Brother Beaver, “‘but it 
is true, 

“Otters, squirrels in the trees, 

Chipmunks running in the breeze, 

Foxes, wolves and bears and moles 

With their homes in rocks and 
holes, — 


Creatures large and creatures small 


Aren’t so different after all.” 
Mother Beaver smiled and nod- 
ded. She said, “I am glad you 
children all had such a nice time. 
Now as soon as supper is cleared 
away, we will have our lesson.” 
When the room was all neat and 
tidy, Mother sat down and Brother, 
Sister and Slant Eye stood up be- 
fore her. Baby Beaver stood up too. 
He couldn’t say the words of the 
lesson, but he listened while the 
others repeated them: 
“Work, work, work, 
Steadily, well and long. 
Work, work, work. 


That is the whole of our song. 
Spring and summer and winter, 
Nuts and berries and fall, 
Swimming and playing are pleasant 
But Work is the best of all.” 

Father Beaver came home, just 
as the children finished reciting 
their lesson. He said, “I am glad no 
one is asleep. If you were, I should 
wake you up, for there is something 
the whole family is to do at once.” 

“What is it, Father? What is 
it?” squealed the children. 

Father Beaver told them, “We 
are all going to start for the place 
where we are going to build a new 
home. I know everyone will like it, 
for it is by a slope covered with 
young alders and willow trees.” 

Mother Beaver said, “I am very 
glad you have found a place like 
that, Father Beaver. I have no- 
ticed every day lately — when I 
went marketing, that there was a 
great scarcity of nourishing food 
around here.” | 

“There will be plenty of food at 
this place where we are going,” said 
Father. “And the bark of those 
young trees is full of sweet sap; 
just the kind that growing children 
need to make their muscles and 
bones and teeth strong.” 

It was a lovely night for a trip. 
The stars were shining, and there 
was a little cool breeze blowing. 


Rustle — Rustle — Rustle — 
Hush — Hush — Hush — 
Rustle — rustle — softly 
Through the brush, — 


The six Beavers pushed their 
way through the door of the Lodge 
into the pool and swam away down 
the creek. No one spoke a word, 
and they paddled so quietly through 
the water, that the people who 
lived in a house near the stream 
didn’t even know that a whole 
family of six Beavers were passing 
by. 

The Beavers reached the Sap- 
ling Slope Father had discovered 
for them, just as the first streaks of 
dawn were showing in the sky. 
They all ate a good breakfast. 
Then they started work building 
the Dam. 

Every one of the Beavers had 
strong teeth on both the upper and 
lower jaws. These were good tools 
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Our Community Workers 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


He can drive a great big lumbering truck, 
Without the worry of getting stuck. 


He can tap a worn out shabby shoe, 


BRUSHES 


ALL TYPES FOR SCHOOLS 


Water Color 


| Rac-tac, rac-tac, till it shines like new. Camel Hair 
5 He can haul great bags of coal so black, Bristle Oil Painting 
With coal dust bulging from every sack. 
He can cure every kind of animal ill Sable Easel 
> With painstaking care and the best of skill. 
” He can guide a bus through drenching rain, Ox Hair Brushes 
- And bring each passenger home again. 
Ly 
h He can stand all day in a grocery store, * * 
And politely ask, “‘Is there anything more?”’ Schools, School 
4 He can pick and husk the corn so fast, Specializing —— a 
* You’d think there would always be food to last. in — 
I Write for 
He can pick up mail from miles around, School FREE 
2 Put it on a train that’s outward bound. Se 
He can hew a log and cut down a tree, Catalog 
at And build a new house for you and me. 
a Life’s gallant workers, God help us: to know, i 
1p; They’re always our friends wherever we go. 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
en 
nd to work with. Biting together, they Beaver, Brother, Sister and Slant grass, cosy and warm in the Lodge 
: cut down some tall trees. Eye and Baby worked, building that which he had helped to build too. 
aie Father and Mother Beaver Lodge. Baby worked as hard as the He cuddled down in the soft grass. 
ere planned that when the trees fell, others. He carried sticks and small He thought of the twigs he had 
they should lie right across the branches and stones and gravel for bitten with his sharp teeth. He 
_ stream. Then the Beavers bit off the walls of the Lodge. thought of the oozy mud he had 
1 branches of bushes and shrubs and The Lodge was finished late one held against his side with the clapper 
| stuck them in the mud along the afternoon. Then each one carried a_ of his tail, while he swam with it to 
| sides of the trees. They brought bunch of sweet smelling grass inside cement the stones and_ branches 
heir 1 stones and gravel and weighted the for a bed. ; , together. He murmured: 
ies branches down. Then they cemented “Ripple — Ripple — Ripple, “Spring and summer and winter — 
Sl all these together with mud. Hush — Hush — Hush — Nuts and berries and — fall — 
ocd. The Beavers worked steadily, Rustle — rustle softly Swimming — and playing are pleas- 
ugh day after day, to build the Dam. Through the brush — ant — 
ake Finally it was high enough to hold That night six Beavers crept into But — work — is the best — of all.” 
eam back the stream. Then the water their new home and curled up on “Listen to Baby talking in his 
ech began to form a pool. the beds. sleep,” said Mother Beaver to 
sing When that happened, Father told Brother, Sister and Slant Eye Father Beaver. “He has learned 
the children: were asleep as soon as their fur that lesson from hearing the older 
Sap- “Wide and deep, wide and deep, touched the grass. Baby closed his children say it.” 
rered Here our home the pool will keep  squinty little eyes, but he couldn’t “From hearing the other children 
ks of From the sight of prying eyes, go to sleep. He was too excited. say it —- Yes,” agreed Father 
sky. From the sound of woodland cries. For the first time in his life, he had Beaver. “But he has learned it 
cfast. Far from cold and wind and harm, worked to help build a Dam. The another way too. He’s found out 
ding We shall live there safe and warm.” big quiet pool that Dam held in that in all the woods and streams, 
After the Dam was finished, the place was around the house. Baby work is the best thing any Beaver 
had Beavers built their Lodge in the knew the moon was shining down can do, and the way he found out 
and middle of the pool. on the still water, and there he was, was by working and doing things 
tools All day long Father and Mother curled up on the sweet smelling himself.” 
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The orange and black Gila Monster, a lizard of the desert 


Lizards and Salamanders 


Two LOWER #egrade-school 
boys walked along a narrow room 
of a city zoo, looking at the small 
aquariums on either side. Suddenly 
one of them stopped and called to 
his friend. 

‘*Look, Bob, there’s a lizard swim- 
ming about in the water. The ones 
we had at canp lived on land. I 
found one lizard myself under some 
rotten wood.” 

Bob shook his head. ‘“That’s not 
a lizard, Ken! It’s a salamander. 
Don’t you know — they live in 


water! Some of them look exactly: 


like eels with four legs.” 

“Wait a minute,” cut in Bob’s 
uncle, who was accompanying the 
boys through the zoo. “It’s true 
that the Mud-puppy and the Hell- 
bender and a few other salamanders 
never leave the water, but I could 
name several that spend quite a 
portion of their lives on land. 

“Step over here and look at this 
olive-green salamander, the one dec- 
orated by a row of red dots sur- 
rounded by black, all down his 
back. 

“That’s a Newt,” Bob told his 
friend. “‘I had one a long time ago 
in my tadpole aquarium.” 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Uncle Jim pointed to the next 
compartment. “This is how the 
Newt looks when he lives on land. 
He is now orange in color, with 
black dots. On Jand he frequently 
goes by the name of an Eft. Later 
this salamander may return to the 
water. If so, its skin will change 
back to its original color. 

“In this aquarium is a_sala- 


mander with four toes on all its feet. 
As a rule they have four on the 
front and five on their hind legs. 
This pretty little creature is often 
found on land, in bogs, or under 
damp moss.” Uncle Jim pointed 
to the salamander’s long tapering 
tail. 

“Do you notice those two cross 
marks at the end of its body? When 


This fierce looking little lizard often goes by the name of ‘‘Horned Toad”’ 
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some enemy grabs the salamander’s 
tail, it seperates at this spot. The 
salamander is not harmed and runs 
away, and later on it will grow a 
new tail.” 

The boys laughed, and then Ken 
asked, “How can you tell a sala- 
mander from a lizard)” 

“There are several differences,” 
replied Uncle Jim. “Suppose we add 
them up. 

*“(1) Salamanders have smooth, 
moist-looking skins, and the skin of 
a lizard is dry and covered with 
scales. 

*“*(2) Salamanders have four toes 
on their front feet. Lizards have 
five. 

**(3) Lizards have claws on their 
toes, and Salamanders do not. 

“(4) Salamanders have no sign 
of an outside ear, but ear openings 
are often seen on the sides of a liz- 
ard’s head. 

Salamanders are amphibi- 
ans, and Lizards are reptiles. Sala- 
manders are distant relatives of 
frogs and toads. Most salamanders 
hatch from eggs which are attached 
to some water-weed, or fastened to 
hollow rocks at the bottom of a 
pond. The eggs may be in clusters, 
or in long strings. The eggs of the 
Hellbender float on the water like 
a long bead necklace. 

Young salamanders have 
external gills and go through a tad- 
pole stage, but young lizards are 
born or hatched from eggs, on land. 
Right away they resemble their 
parents and breathe by means of 
lungs.” 

“Say, Bob,” Ken cried eagerly, 
“some day let’s go hunting for 
salamanders.” 

“Okey! That would be fun!” 
Turning to his uncle, Bob said, 
“now suppose we look at some liz- 
ards for a change.” 

Uncle Jim agreed to the sug- 
gestion, and as they walked on, he 
said, “There are over 2000 lizards 
in the world, and new ones are be- 
ing discovered all the time. But 
those 2000 lizards are not all alike. 
‘Nature has designed them in many 
shapes and sizes. Some of the largest 
remind us of the strange prehistoric 
creatures that inhabited the land 
aves ago. 

“The largest measures between 
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The Chameleon, a lizard 
from the Old World 


> 


SS 


The Mud-puppy Salamander 


The Zebra-tailed Lizard 


: 


five and six feet. He is known as the 
Dragon, or Giant Lizard, and comes 
from the Dutch East Indies. When 
he extends his long forked tongue 
from his mouth, he looks very 
dragon-like. 

“The greyish-black, scaly Tua- 
tara also resembles a dragon. He 
is not quite so big, but he has a 
spiked crest rising up from his head 
and all down his back. The only 
place where he is now found, is on 
a rocky island off New Zealand.” 

As they entered the lizard di- 
vision, Ken asked, “What is the 
size of the smallest lizard)” 

“The Leopard Anole, this tiny 
spotted chameleon over here. He 
measures two and one half inches - 
that is without his long tail, of 
course! He was captured at Saba, 
an island of the West Indies.” 

“He looks just like a lizard to 
me,” Ken remarked. 

“Chameleons are lizards,” Bob 
corrected. 

Uncle Jim smiled to himself. 
“Several other small American liz- 
ards are called chameleons, because 
they have the ability to change the 
color of their skins to harmonize 
with their surroundings, like the 
true Old World Chameleon.” 

Further on the three paused to 
study an Old World Chameleon. 
Right away Ken noticed that he 
had a prehensile tail, for it was 
curled around the branch upon 
which he was resting. 

“Look at his odd feet,” Ken ex- 
claimed. ‘““Two toes go this side of 
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The Fence or Pine Lizard 


a branch, and the other two grasp 
the opposite side.” 

Both boys watched the chameleon 
for a few moments, and then Bob 
declared that he was asleep. 

“No, he is not sleeping,” said 
Uncle Jim. “He is a very slow-moy- 
ing creature. However, if a_ fly 
happened to come along, out would 
shoot Mr. Chameleon’s long slender, 
sticky tongue, and right away the 
poor fly would stick to the tip.” 

Uncle Jim then flicked a piece of 
paper across the glass. “Watch 
his eyes carefully. When he wishes, 
he can turn each eye in a different 
direction at the same time.” 

“Oh, boy,” Ken said, and laughed. 
“Then he can really see two ways 
at once.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Uncle Jim. 
“Over here is the Frilled Lizard, so 
named because of that frill of semi- 
transparent skin standing up around 
his neck. 

“The Flying Lizard is in the next 
enclosure. He lives in trees where 
insects are plentiful. When he has 
cleared one branch of food, he 
spreads out his legs and glides to 
another branch or tree. The four or 
five ribs which extend from either 
side of the lizard’s body help to 
support the thin skin that extends 
from front to hind legs. His long 
tail assists him to steer his course 
during his short ‘flights’.” 

While Uncle Jim wrote something 


in his note-book, the two boys wan- 
dered ahead to watch a big-eyed 
Gesko climb up the side of the glass 
toward the sightseers. 

Bob pointed out the disks on the 
lizard’s toes. ““That’s how he climbs 
so well,” Bob explained. ‘Once 
when Uncle Jim was in Mexico, he 
made a pet of a gesko. At night 
the little lizard raced over the walls 
and ceiling of the hut after bugs 
and insects. Geskos are quite harm- 
less, and the people don’t try to 
drive them away, because they eat 
a large number of troublesome bugs 
and insects.” 

“Come over here,” Ken said, a 
little later. “This Pine Lizard is 


like the ones we caught at camp 
last summer. It says on the notice 
that these small lizards are quite 
common in the cooler sections of the 
United States.” 

“Do most lizards have long, thin 
tails>”” Bob asked, when Uncle Jim 
came along. 

“Many of them do, and they usu- 
ally drag their tails behind them 
when they travel. However, this 
little fellow with the two dark bands 
around his neck, and the Zebra- 
tailed lizard curl up their tails 
when they run over the sand. If 
they are scared and in a great hurry, 
they even scoot into their holes on 
their hind feet.” 

Ken smiled. “I’d like to see a 
lizard running on his hind feet! 
He’d look like a tiny prehistoric 
dinosaur.” 

“You’re right,” agreed Uncle 
Jim. “Don’t you remember, last 
week when we all went to the 
museum we saw a skeleton of a huge 
upright dinosaur, and nearby stood 
a model of how it looked when it was 
alive. They called it a King-tyrant 
Lizard.” 

The three then crossed to the 
other side of the room to look at 
sonie lizards that did not have long 
tapering tails. 

“The Gila Monster, this orange 
and black, nubby looking fellow 
lives in deserts where food is scarce 
for weeks at a time. After a rainy 
season all the desert plants grow 
and insects and grubs become plenti- 
ful. Then the Gila Monster eats 
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Saving 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Benny saved a penny 
For his piggy bank; 

Benny dropped a coin 

And listened to it clank? 


Benny saved a nickel 
In just a little time; 

Benny earned 9 nickel 

And then he had a dime! 


Benny saved a quarter 
And then another half; 

Benny saved a dollar 

Which really made him laugh! 


hatch out from their leathery shelled 
The common Newt. When adult this salamander leaves the water and lives on CBB; r they resemble their parents, 
land for a year or more. Later it may return to the water and live on land.” 
Bob glanced up at a wall-clock, 
and eats as long as the supply lasts, this fierce little lizard called the and exclaimed, “Why, it’s almost 
and he stores his extra fat in his odd Horned Toad. He was given that closing time.” 


looking bag-like tail. When there is name because he looks something “So it is,’ remarked Uncle Jim. 
no more food, he fasts until the next like a toad. However, a toad is an “Suppose we call it a day! I'll take 
wet season. amphibian, and this odd little fellow you to the zoo again in the near 


“The desert is also the home of is a reptile. When its youngsters future.” 


ye MANUSCRIPT WRITING in Primary 
Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 
in size, shape and in softness, black- 
| Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ~ | ness and strength of lead. 

AS 


167 Wayne St. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Primary Teachers should write to us 
for a free sample. 


Primary Grades. 


Name 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Products — 153AC ° Jersey City 3, N. J. 


| Please send me a free sample of the Dixon 


Manuscript Pencil, especially designed for | 
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THE HORSE WITH THE 
EASTER BONNET — By Jane 
Thayer; illustrated by Jay Hyde 
Barnum (William Morrow and Com- 
pany) Price $2.00. 

Children as well as grown-ups, too, 
will laugh their way through this 
hilarious story of The Horse With 
the Easter Bonnet. It is a simple 
story, charmingly told and _ bril- 
liantly illustrated. Children will 
love both Josie, the horse, and Mr. 
O’Flaherty, the owner. They will 
follow with absorbed interest poor 
Josie as she stalks, stalks very 
slowly through Central Park -—- a 
hungry and very tired horse. They 
will see people driving off in all the 
other carriages, while poor Josie’s 
head hangs lower and lower. 

Then on the day before Easter 
something happens. Josie is hungrier 
than ever, so there have been no 
passengers. But, suddenly, as if by 
magic, a beautiful straw hat cov- 
ered with corn flowers, poppies, 
and daisies, comes rolling along on 
a breeze and stops right at Josie’s 
feet. What a tempting lunch! But 
Mr. O’Flaherty sees to it that the 
Easter bonnet goes on Josie’s head 
instead of into her stomach. It 
isn’t hard to imagine the effect of 
Josie’s gala appearance on all the 
people who wanted a ride, but only 
the most imaginative reader can 
possibly think of all the things that 
Josie had for dinner that night. 


LEATHERCRAFT — By Roger 
Lewis; illustrated by the author (AI- 
fred A. Knopf) Price $1.50. 

For children or even adults who 
enjoy making things with leather, 
this book will be a great joy. It is 
rightly called one of “A Family 
Activity Book” -- a “how-to” book 
for interesting the boy or girl in a 
variety of manual arts and hobbies. 
The text is clear, definite, simple. 
The diagrams and drawings easily 
understood. The entire book entices 
any boy or girl to want to make a 
coin purse, a book mark, or a wallet. 
The projects have been carefully 
selected and arranged in order of 


Books in Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


their difficulty. All the articles 
described in the book are useful 
and would be very appropriate gifts 
for friends or relatives. Besides in- 
formation for the making of coin 
purses, wallets, comb cases, luggage 
tags, book marks, key cases, belts, 
the reader may learn all about the 
tooling of leather, punching holes 
for lacing, setting eyelets and snap 
buttons, and the application of 
designs. We recommend this book 
highly both for the home and school 
library. 


FOR A CHILD — GREAT 
POEMS OLD AND NEW -- Col- 
lected by Wilma McFarland; illus- 
trated by Ninon (The Westminster 
Press) Price $2.50. 

One of the most exquisite and 
imaginative collections of verse for 
children yet to be published. Each 
page is so natural and child-like 
that we can almost hear the chil- 
dren themselves singing some of the 
delightful bits of verse. The collec- 
tion is cleverly sorted about units of 
thought, the home, pets, family, 
circus, buildings, roads, travel, na- 
ture, play, circus, houses, holiday, 
sleep — all reflecting the every day 
life of the modern child. The teacher, 
in developing various Social Study 
units like Home, Farm, Travel, Cir- 


cus, and others, will find this 
collection most valuable. 
Miss McFarland has gone to 


great pains to show both the new 
.and the old in poetry. She has, in- 
deed, included only the choicest 
and loveliest from the dreams of 
many of our best-loved poets. 
The illustrations by Ninon are 
quite as exquisite as the words or 
the lovely poems. They are delight- 
fully natural, whimsical, child-like, 
and bring to life the beauty of the 
fragile words. Any child will be 
intrigued the moment he opens the 
covers of this most unusual collec- 
tion. He will love and treasure 
always the poems in For A Child, 
collected by Wilma McFarland. 


GRIMSEL — By Muriel Zahn; 
illustrated by William Walsh (Bobbs- 


Merrill Company) Price $2.00. 

This story of an American boy 
finding adventure and making 
friends on a vacation trip to Switzer- 
land, will hold the eager attention 
of all young readers, especially boys. 
There is excitement and hazard in 
the mountain climbing. There is 
mystery in the disappearance of 
valuable climbing equipment. There 
is plenty of suspense when Warren 
is drawn into the rivalry between 
the sons of two guides. There is 
ethics when Ernst can’t live with 
his conscience and tells the truth. 
There is depth of feeling when 
Peterli is reunited again with Grim- 
sel, his Saint Bernard dog. 

The author has made Grimsel a 
very noble dog and his affection 
and valor dominate the story. Chil- 
dren will both admire and love 
Grimsel and hate to leave him at the 
close of the story. 


THE TAMING OF TOBY — By 
Jerrold Beim; illustrated by Tracy 
Sugarman (William Morrow and 
Company) Price $2.00. 

This is a unique book of its 
kind, constructive and psycholog- 
ically sound. Children, we think, 
will not only get the fun and humor 
in it, but the underlying principles 
as_ well. 

It is the story of Toby, who 
didn’t get along well with his 
teacher. Miss Walker, his teacher, 
had to change his seat because he 
talked and laughed too much with 
his friend across the aisle. She was 
annoyed when Toby played with 
his bean blower in class and when he 
tried to trip up a little girl. 

But one snowy Saturday, Toby 
met Miss Walker on the street, 
with her arms full of packages. He 
offered to carry the bundles home on 
his sled. He was surprised that Miss 
Walker had a lovely family, and 
liked especially her younger brother, 
Johnny. Toby and Johnny found all 
kinds of interesting things to do 
together. Something happened that 
made Toby understand Miss Walker 
better and a remark she made kept 
coming back to him. It made him 
think twice before using his bean- 
blower again. The book strongly 
advocates “talking things over with 
the children.” 
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Notes For Teachers 


BAMBOO BRUSHES 


A wide line of Bamboo Brushes and other 


Oriental Art Materials is available from 
GEMEXCO, INC., New York, 19, New 
York. They carry about thirty different 
styles of Bamboo Brushes, also Reed Pens, 
Brush-Pen Combinations and Spotting 
Brushes. All these Bamboo Brushes come 
with protective caps. Their sturdy con- 
struction and low price make these brushes 
perfect for classroom activities. Fine qual- 
ity Bamboo Brushes are widely used for 
water color painting, painting on clay, 
also as easel and wash brushes. Full infor- 
mation and price list is available upon 
request. 


HALF PINT — By Jeanne Wilson; 
illustrated by Joan Fayko, (The West- 
minster Press) Price $2.00. 

We can safely say that practically 
all children love cowboys. And here 
is a book full of life, charm, vitality 
that will surely satisfy their yearn- 
ing. 

Half Pint is the spontaneous, 
very human story of Billy Little, 
a lovely boy who lives on a small 
ranch in Wyoming. With Billy, 
lives his Pa, his little sister, Jody, 
the old ranch hand, Joker; the two 
cow hands; his Saint Bernard, 
Fritz; his poky horse, Buster — 
ind oh, so many other horses and 
cattle that make up the story. 

It is almost pathetic how Billy 

earns to be a “big” boy. You see 
e is real small for his age (growing 
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on ten) but has plenty of real vigor 
and spirit. He so wishes throughout 
the story that he could grow big 
enough to lose the nick-name, “Half 
Pint.”” And he wishes, too, that Pa 
would give him the colt which the 
mare, Satin, is due to have around 
Christmas time. It would seem un- 
likely that this last wish could be 
fulfilled, for-Pa is determined to sell 
the colt. But only three days before 
Christmas, Pa two cow 
hands have to leave the ranch un- 


and his 


expectedly for town to drive home 
some cattle. The ranch is left 
under the eye of Billy and Joker. 
The morning after Pa leaves, the 
sky is threatening. When Billy and 
Joker try to bring Satin inside, they 
find ‘the gate open and Satin no- 
where to be found. 

Every boy and girl will be thrilled 
to find Billy tackles a _ real 
man-sized job in a severe snow- 


new 


how 


storm, how he spends the night in 
a desolate old shack with only his 
horse for company, how the dog acts 
with unusual intelligence in carry- 
ing an important message to the 
ranch house. They will be glad to 
find that Billy’s adventure comes to 
an unexpected and surprising fin- 
ish. We would recommend most 
highly this wholesome, natural and 
real story written in such an exciting 
style by Jeanne Wilson. 


FRONTIER BEACON — By Mar- 
ion Marsh Brown; published by the 
Westminster Press. Price $2.50. 

Here is another of Marion Brown’s 
very exciting and authentic stories. 
She gives to Frontier Beacon the 
same charm, reality, and spon- 
taneity that she gave to her former 
books, Young Nathan and The 
Swamp For. 

This is the story of young Jud 
Stuart, who, like so many another 
boy, has a dream. His dream is to 
start a newspaper that will play its 
part in the fight against slavery — 
the first newspaper west of the 
Missouri. 

The Stuarts live in a thriving 
little community that has been 
developed by persons just like them- 
selves, who want to live where there 
is freedom, not slavery. Before a 
year is out, sadness comes to Jud, 

(Turn to Page 62) 


STARTS ‘EM RIGHT! 


EBERIARD FABERY 


TRADE MARKS REG. U, S, PAT. OFF, 


Children learn faster by doing. 
The smooth writing performance 
and clear black lines of the Miracle 
MONGOL makes writing come 
more naturally. 


Remember, children respond more 
quickly to things that are made 
easier for them. Recommend the 
new Miracle MONGOL today. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


have SPEED CUTTERS...a 
good solid reason to insist on 
BOSTON when ordering. 30 
Cutting Edges instead of 24 — 
25% more cutter means less 
putter. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY i 

Please send me your Free Service Manual | 
on Pencil Sharpeners. | 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
TEACHING AIDS DEPARTMENT 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


(If you do not wish to clip the coupons from the magazine, you may send 
us your requests, each one on a separate piece of paper.) 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, Library Service Division 

Please send me information and price list on: 

(1) PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY (Transparent protective coating) 
CL) BIND-ART Liquid Plastic ADHESIVE 


C] Please send catalog of all your products 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. COMPANY 
Please send me the Flo-master School Bulletin illustrating the scores of ways 


teachers are using the Flo-master in schoolroom instruction and activity. 


eevee 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures for 25c. 


City Zone State eeeee AC 3-54 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample packet of Dixon Pencils, especially designed for 
the primary grades. 


Street eee eee 
City Zone , State 


when his father, who was also a 
newspaperman, dies. This means 
that Jud at only seventeen is left 
to care for the farm, his mother, 
and a younger brother and sister. 

The close comradeship between 
himself and Hannah, the daugh- 
ter of one of the neighbors, keeps 
Jud going. Through her encourage- 
ment he works, studies, schemes, 
and plans for that print shop. 
Then comes a very human yet heart- 
breaking episode when the load of 
pelts which Jud has trapped are all 
stolen. He had counted on these 
pelts to furnish money for the first 
down payment on printing 
press. His dream seems lost when 
suddenly he meets Abraham Lin- 
coln, the new champion of freedom. 

This human, lovable, encourag- 
ing touch of Lincoln is beautifully 
done by the author. Lincoln’s in- 
spiration is all Jud needed, The 
words of Lincoln — “the pen is 
mightier than the sword” —- keep 
coming back to Jud over and over 
again. Jud’s dream is newly awak- 
ened, but not before he has faced 
death, learned much about life, 
and put down for his newspaper a 
vital record of his country’s his- 
tory. 

Clearing Ground 
(From Page 3) 

been accumulated by fruitful guess- 
ing. The word “fruitful” answers 
the question. Suppose the phrase, 
“the red hen,” is written upon the 
blackboard. The child in answer to 
the teacher’s request to frame the 
color of the hen, simply guesses at 
the word, “red.” The wise teacher 
will ask him to find the word again 
on the color chart and still again on 
a phrase card. In this way, she 
clinches his first attempt to guess 
by making it a fruitful one. 


Question 4: I feel sure that 
several of my first grade chil- 
dren are memorizing the 
text word for word. What 
should I do to remedy this? 
Answer: It would seem that these 
children have not had _ sufficient 
variety in their training, that they 
have been over dependent upon 
positional clues and possibly over- 
tutored at home. 
1. Be careful that the basal reader 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Clearing Ground boy in my second grade who 
(From Page 62) is interested in hearing 
stories read, but has no de- 
sire to want to read them 
for himself. What has 
caused this, and what can 
one do to get him interested 
in reading for himself? 
Answer: Evidently, this child has 
not had to depend upon his own 
ability for satisfactions in reading. 
Why not let him assume the read- 
ing responsibility? Would suggest 
that you not read stories to him 
until he is ready to assume this 
reading responsibility through try- 
ing to keep the place, finding the 
answers to questions, reading an 
occasional sentence on 


is not taken home so that each 
story or part of each story may be 
memorized. 

2. Emphasize meanings 
than fluency. 


3. Vary position of words and 
phrases to be taught by using 
plenty of phrase cards and black- 
board work. 


rather 


4. Use questions constantly that 
require recognition of content — 
“What lines tell the color of the 
kitten?” “Frame the words that 
tell where Mary was going,” etc. 

5. Simple independent seatwork 
that is so organized that the child 
will have to get thought. meanings. 

Question 5: I have a little 


request, 


many people are in the story, etc. 


Teaching Aids Department 


(Continued from Page 62) 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me your illustrated folder on Grumbacher School Brushes. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
Please send me your free educational booklet, 
which tells how to improve the 


“Your Pencil Sharpener,” 
use of pencil sharpeners in schools. 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in ele- 
mentary grades. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your helpful colorfully illustrated folder entitled, “Magic With 
Water Color.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Milton Bradley Company offers a wonderful full color instructive folder 
entitled “Modeling with Clay.” 


MARCH, 1954 


finding out how the’story ends, low | 


GRUMBACHER 
aa 68 5 1 4a 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


Long Handle 


poster 
casein 
tempera 
e show card 


painting 


Size: ! 


Each: 33 39 55 


.66 1.10 


e+e MUST for schoo! work. 
“Stand it on end’’... won‘t go limp 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1,N.Y. 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


SENC 


201-207 Fall St. 


‘alls 14, N.Y. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradiey Company. A complete 
stock of cholo merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS... Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street. Kansas City 6, M 0. 
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Egg-Zactly How to Make your 
Own Easter Cards (Page 34) 


Pink 
Hops your way 
To bring you an Easter Egg 
Sort of a day. 


Bunny Ears 


I’m sending a wish 
In 
My 


In case you can’t guess, 


holiday dress. 


name is .......; 
Ill hop on my pony 

And gallop away, 

To pack you a wish 

For a bright Easter day. 
Old Mr. Tortoise 

May be slow, 

But he'll carry my wish 
To you — I know. 
The pup-pose of this 
You see — 


card 


An Easter wish 

To you — from me. 

Old ostrich won’t 

Hide in the sand. 

He’s wide awake 

And right on hand 

TO SAY HAPPY EASTER. 
Here’s rooting for you 
Easter day. 

May you be extra 

Glad and gay. 


= 
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Art | is Fun 
(From Page 7) 
with a certain degree of accuracy. 
Snowflake cut-outs and snow men 
added a touch of artistic beauty 
and gave each child in the room a 
part in the final product. 

As I re-think this experience I 
have reached the conclusion that 
specific procedures for luring the 
creative art out “from the deep 
within the child are four-fold: 

The teacher 


must indirectly 


THE PERRY PICTURES FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND HOME 


The Perry Pictures are beautiful sepia reproductions of the world’s great paintings — educational, 


attractive, and so inexpensive that any child can hz 


ave his own collection. One of the best ways to bring 


beauty into a child’s life. Priced at only TWO CENTS each, size 5 % x 8. Minimum order, 60 cents. 
. Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 lovely pictures selected espe- 


cially for 


children, including dogs, cats, etc. 


Do prepare early for SPRING BIRD STUDY. 25 pictures 


of common birds in colors, size 7 x 9, with brief description 


of each, 


Our 56- 


for $1.00. Very instructive. 
page CATALOGUE for 25 cents. It has 1600 small 


illustrations in it, and sample pictures, 


he Perry Pictures ©. 


Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


Teachers: College, Secondary and Elementary. 
Vacancies in Public and Private Schools and_ Colleges. 
Teachers placed in twenty-eight States This Year. Enroll now. 


Cline Teachers Agency, Box 607, East Lansing, Michigan 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 US Nat Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 


CLINTO 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


If it is 
Alaska, 
706 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. 
Free Enr. Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D.. 
Mer. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


a position in the Midwest, West or 
we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 


foster the idea that, Art is fun. 

2. The teacher should attempt to 
awaken the child to the awareness 
of design and beauty all about him. 

3. Spare time can be turned into 
artistic creations. 

4. Art requires close observation, 
thoughtful planning and freedom of 
expression, 


Sabe Usted Que? 


(From Page 17) 
pa aros swallow their food whole and 
it is ground up by grit and sand in 
the gizzard, which takes the place of 
teeth. 

One of the first pajaros to return 
in primavera is the bluebird. The 
Indians say that it is a messenger of 
primavera, a token between heaven 
and earth; for the upper part of 
its body is the color of the sky — 
bright blue, and the lower part is 
supposed to be the color of the 
earth — a shade of brown called 
rufous. 

Do you know that brown thrash- 
ers are quite safe when they rustle 
about on the ground and scratch 
dry leaves looking for worms and 
insects, because they are just the 
color of the brown leaves? That is 
Nature’s way of protecting them. 
Do you know why they were named 
thrashers? Because they have long 
tails which are moved or thrashed 
about incessantly. 

Do you know that the meadow- 
lark is a very clever pajaro? If it 
sees you coming, it looks at you, 
then turns around so that its black 
and yellow cannot be seen, and 
limps off. Aren’t los pajaros inter- 
esting! 

Adios, buenos amigos! — Goodbye, 
good friends! 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 
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o Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


ol 


are readily 


Is 

the | and smoothly SS 7 [L TINIE 
TRADE MARK 

on made with LAY = MADE IN 

PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 


modeling material... 

itch | Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
and j|automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars... It has 
the | been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 


tis jpatterns of their famous statues... 
~ Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
em. material available for schoolroom modeling. 
med 
long 
ame is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 
TRADE MARK 
—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
— rolls in folding box 
if it —it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 
you, _~ e, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
lack washes off readily from any surface 
and Romposite e —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
nter- CLAY Q ime late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
ne form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
ye, %, & —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 
MODELIN® —it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
CLEAN « NON.POISONOUS ANTISEPTK indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 


ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC .« FOR 


against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

: —it requires no preparation; when taken from 
; the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 


GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


Write for circular showing ‘“Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
DOD IN-w York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of tuck or lift-lid box — 
in conventional round, or the popular ‘‘No-Roll" shape. Write today 
for the new catalog of Milton Bradley Educational Materials. 


Crayon Flattery 


\ Le _ There’s a new thrill for you and your pupils the first time you use 


Crayrite Crayons flat on the side the way these sketches were 


Milton Bradley quality crayons, colors blend so beautifully. (And 


f fw made. Forms grow like magic— and because these are 
——— bi you'll never again call a broken or short crayon ‘‘waste’’ !) 


HELP FOR THE ASKING ‘ 
Helping teachers and their AM ERICAS\ MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC43, Springfield 2, Mass. 
pupils make the most of our CHILDREN 


products is as much a part of Please send me your folder, ’’Getting the Most 
Milton Bradley Service as the SINCE Vo Out of Crayons. 


making of fine quality art 
7 City, Zone, State 


formative folder, ‘Getting 
the Most Out of Crayons.” 


I teach........... Grade at 
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